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THE FLASH-POINT 

ACT I 

SoBNB. — An English drawing-room filled with a great 
deal of unsightly furniture. Every available 
space is cluttered tvith knick-knacks. The 
general effect is one of bewildering futilities. 
There is a door at back leading into the interior 
of the house^ one down left leading to the hall. 
The centre of the footlights is supposedly the 
fire place. As the curtain rises it is mbs. 
babebb's day at home. She is saying good-bye 
to one guest at the door. Four stuffily-dressed 
women are sitting near the tea table, jean is 
moving from one to the other ^ parsing a curate 
with one hand, a plate u)ith the other. The 
ladies are sitting up straight in a prim silence. 

MBS. BABKBB. Well, Fm sure it was very nice of 
you to come on such a day. Remember me to your 
husband. I suppose Harry'^s well ? Good-bye. 
Jean. — [More sharply] Jean, go to the door with 
Mrs. Harkwell. [The guest has passed out, jean 
hurries after her^ mbs. babkeb sits at tea table.] Fm 
sure I never thought Mrs. Harkwell would come. 
She must have to change cars three times, imless of 
course she gets the yellow car at King'^s Hill. 
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THE FLASH-POINT [act 

MISS BOOK. She wouldn^t do that — she'*d get a 
Eing'^s Hill car at the terminus and change at 
Victoria Square. 

MBS. BOOK [tdth great conviction]. Not a doubt 
of it. 

MBS. BABEEB. Or else a white car. That would 
be her quickest way, and if she took a ticket — no she 
wouldn^t either. I was going to say she would save 
a penny that way, but she wouldn^t. 

MBS. WHiTTiBB. I don^t know why it is that those 
white cars from Royal Road never seem to come as 
quickly as other cars, and Tm just one of those people 
who can^t bear to wait for a car. I don^t know why 
it is, but I never could, and I had an aunt who was 
just the same. She was awful — she would rather walk. 

[jean has appeared at the door dwring 
this speech and stands looking at 
them all, suppressing a yawn. 

MBS. BABKBB. Cassie, you haven^t a thing to eat. 
Jean, you never seem to see that anybody wants 
anything. Some of those little French cakes, they^U 
only spoil, you know, if they're not eaten. 

JEAN [speaking lazily]. Perhaps she thinks she'll 
spoil if they are. 

GASSiE ^litely^ flatly]. No, thank you. Thank 
you, really, I've finished. 

MBS. BABKEB [in a vcxcd undertone to jean as she 
returns to the table]. I wish you wouldn't say such 
things before people. 

[jean sits doum at extreme left. 
8 
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MBS. BOOK. I thought the weather was gomg to 
take up. Last night the glass was rising. 

MBS. WHiTTiEB. WeU, Cassie has just come from 
East Crampton and it was dreadful weather all the 
time she was away. 

. GASSiB. The east wind had been blowing for ten 
days before I got there. 

MBS. BABESB. My word ! 

MISS BOOK. Fancy, now ! 

MBS. BOOK. They had snow at Leeds, a friend 
wrote me, on the S5th of the month. 

MBS. WHiTTiBB. And last winter was so mild. 

MISS BOOK. Oh, but that's it, you never get two 
wintero running the same, I've noticed it. I remember 
ten years ago, no it was eight, no ten — ^now which 
was it — ^you remember, mother, the winter the pipes 
froze and we had to cook in the parlour, we simply 
lived on boiled eggs. 

MBS. BOOK. That would be nine years. You had 
your tors dyed, don't you remember? 

MISS BOOK. So I did, precisely ; well, that winter 
was awfiil, and the one before was lovely, really quite 
mild. [Wags her head triwmphantly.] 

JBAN. I wonder what would happen if we didn't 
talk about the weather for a month or two. It may 
be that we rattle her into these hysterical break- 
downs. 

[AU five ladies twm and look at jban 
. hUmkly. 

MBS. WHITTIBB [after an awkward pause]. Isn't 
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THE FLASH-POINT [act 

the Mr. Collins who is speaking before the Missionary 
Society the one you used to know ? 

MISS ROOE. Yes, indeed, we've just come from his 
meeting, a most eloquent man. 

UBS. BOOK. He's been fifteen years in the heart of 
Africa, a most righteous man. He believes in the 
personal element, and he has such a good arrange- 
ment. Instead of just giving your money and old 
clothes to a society, you have a heathen of your 
own. You can have two if you like, but I only 
have one. His name is Wambo, and I send every- 
thing to him, and then I get reports of how he is 
doing, and if they fit him, and how many relapses 
from grace he's had, and all that. It makes it so 
nice. 

MBS. WHITTIEB. Fancy! And can you have 
girls as well? I — I suppose Wambo isn't a girl, 
only of course one never knows — ^being foreign and 
aU that sort of thing. 

MRS. ROOE. True, but Wambo's a boy. They 
don't know his precise age, but they think he's about 
twenty-two. Of course you c€ui have girls, but I 
thought a boy would be more interesting — ^at that 
distance. Mr. Collins is doing so much good. Jean, 
I hope you are going to give your share at his 
collection. 

JEAN. I'm a&aid not, grandmother, my allowance 
is about gone. 

MRS. BOOK. That's not right, believe me, that's 
not right. If you can't give money, and I'm sure t 
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don't know why you can't, you ought to do some- 
thing. You ought to make mufflers. 

JEAN. Where would an East African wear a 
muffler, grandmother ? 

MBS. B007. The mufflers are not for the East 
Africans, they're for the Labrador sailors. I don't 
think, Jean, you're treating this matter in a proper 
spirit. 

MBS. BABEBB. I'm sure I don't know where her 
money all goes. She's very selfish, that's all I've got 
to say. 

JEAN. No, I'm not really selfish, mother. I give 
you and grandma the extreme pleasure of regretting 
my &ilings. You like it, and it's very nice of me to 
give you so many opportunities. 

MBS. BABKBB. I don't know what you mean by 
saying such a thing. 

JEAN [rises]. All right, all right, mother, I'm 
sorry. Won't you have some more tea, Mrs. 
Whittier ? 

MBS. WHiTTiBB. No, thank you, my dear. I never 
take but one cup when I've had it for luncheon. 

MBS. BABEEB. I'm sure I don't think freshly infused 
tea ever hurt anyone. 

MBS. BOOK. Still, I know some doctors say it's 
bad if you have a weak heart. 

MBS. WHiTTiEB. Why, I had a cousin with a weak 
heart who was told she could drink it, by two 
different doctors. 

MBS. BABKBB. I don't think it matters a bit 
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THE FLASH-POINT [act 

how often you take it, providing it's well made 
and without sugar. It^s the sugar that's the 
poison. 

MBS. WHITTIBB [greatly svrprised]. Do you think 
so? I must tell my son that. He always takes 
sugar, and my uncle used to say it was the sugar that 
gave the nourishment. Now, isn't it funny the way 
people differ ? 

JEAN [patting the sofa beside her]. Come over 
here, Cassie, and sit by me. 

[CASSIE crosses with a stiff smile, 

MBS. BABEBB. Personally, I prefer milk to cream. 

JEAN [softly to Cassie], Is your interior in a 
perfectly polite condition, or do you feel murder 
rising slowly ? 

CABSIB [with a sweet stupidity]. Murder ? 

JEAN [laughing]. Tea parties. Don't they do 
anything to you ? They have an awfiil effect on me. 

GASSIE [amiably limp]. Oh, I don't know. 

[The maid enters with a letter on a 
salver, which she takes to mbs. 
BABEBB, who looks it Well over 
front and back, 

MBS. BABEBB [stUl examining it], Jean, who 
writes to you on a typewriter ? 

JEAN [coming quickly for the letter]. If the letter's 
for me, kindly give it to me. [Sticks it in her belt,] 

MBS. BABEBB. Aren't you going to open it ? 

JEAN [returning to her seat]. It's of no importance. 

MBS. BOOE. But who is it from, my dear P 
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JBAN. My dear people, the letter is to me. I 
don't wish to seem rude, but it's not to you. 

MBS. BASKEB. Well, I'm sure I don't know who 
writes you on a typewriter, [jban open« it im- 
'patim&y^ they aU watch her]. Who's it from ? 

JBAN. It's an answer from an architect to whom I 
wrote asking to be taken into his oiBce. He sajrs he 
has all the assistants he requires. 

MBS. BOOK Isieneral consternation among them]. 
But you didn't want to go into his office — a strange 
man's office ! 

MISS BOOK. Jean, I think you've had a very lucky 



JBAN. But what's my escape been from ? Work, 
the thing we — every one of us — ought to be doing, 
instead of sitting here talking about sugar in 
tea. 

MBS. BABKBB. Jean, are you going to insult my 
guests? 

JBAN. Dear Mrs. Whittier, I'm sure you won't 
think me rude, but I do feel that I'm young and 
strong, and I want to work so much. 

MBS. BABKBB. There's plenty of work in the 
house if you'd only do it. 

JBAN. I don't want to work in the house. You 
and Liza are only kept busy by making work for 
yourselves. 

MBS. BOOK [droningly]. We all work a great deal 
harder than you do, my dear. A woman's work is 
never done. 
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JEAN. Perfectly true. It's perfectly capable of 
being finished, but it has never even been b^un. 

MBS. BABEEB. Jean, don't talk nonsense. I've 
asked you time and time again to dust the drawing- 
room. 

JBAN. And I've told you time and time again 
that I would not devote hours to dusting this room 
wheie three-quarters of the things in it ought to be 
either burned or broken. 

MBS. BABEEB [olmost crymg], I forbid you to 
talk like that. 

[Everyone is uncomfortable. 

JEAN. Mother, dear, I'm ever so sorry, but you 
must let me have my own idea of things. 

MBS. BOOK. Not when they're wrong ideas. 

JBAN. But I don't admit they are wrong ideas 
any more than you admit that yours are. Do leVs 
discuss this thing. 

MBS. BABEBB [mth tight lips]. Another time 
will do as well. 

JBAN. If you are thinking of Mrs. Whittier, 
mother, I'm sure that she won't mind. You've 
known her all her life, so you ought to know her 
well enough to be a little frank with her, besides, 
Cassie is here, and I ought to have someone of my 
own generation present. 

MBS. BABEEB. I don^ see why. 

JBAN [hesitatingly]. Well, because there is always 
a freemasonry between those of the same generation. 
Different generations use different definitions, and 
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they sometimes find it difficult to talk to each 
other. 

MBS. BABKBB. I don't agree with you at all. 

JEAN [laughs v/ntvUUngly]. Well^ it doesn't matter 
so long as you prove me right. But don't let's 
bicker. I really want to talk to you all. Granny, 
you be on my side. All I want is to earn my living. 

ifBS. BOOK [sententiovsly], I believe in every woman 
knowing how to do something in case she should 
some day have to. Happily, there is no need for you 
to do anything. 

JEAN. Granny, you mean that every woman should 
get someone else to take care of her as long as she 
possibly can, and when there is absolutely no other 
alternative she may then take care of herself. You 
want her to sit like a ton of dough on a father or a 
brother or relatives or friends. That^s immoraL 

MBS. BABEBB. You think it's not work, keeping 
up a house ? 

MBS. WHITTIBB. Nature never intended that a 
woman should work. The women who do lose 
something. A certain niceness goes. Do be sensible, 
Jean, and keep your bloom. 

MISS BOOK. K a woman isn't sheltered, she's 
tarnished. She's got to be one or the other, mark 
my word. 

JEAN [mischievotis, hU on edge]. All right, those 
are your views. 

MBS. BABEEB. Our views, as you call them, are 
facts. You can't i^ore facts. 
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MBS. WHITTIBB. Man must work and woman must 
weep. 

JEAN. I should think she would at such an absurd 
division of labour. If she had worked, his work 
wouldn't have been slavery, and neither of them 
need weep. 

MBS. wuiTTiJflB. I think, Jean, your place is by 
your mother for as long as she needs you. Your 
talking in this way is not worthy of you, dear. 

JBAN [a little wecmly]. I'm sorry that I seem to 
have disgraced myself. You know I intend to 
work, and it would be pleasanter all round if you 
approved. 

MBS. BABEBB. I Want you to work too, but at the 
right things. 

JEAN. Oh, it's all so hopeless. None of you 
understand. 

MBS. BABEBB. I Understand perfectly. You ought 
to be married — ^that's the root of the whole trouble. 

JBAN. But I believe that married women should 
work. 

MBS. BABEBB. They do. 

JEAN. I believe they should be independent of 
their husbands financially, and by their own e£Forts. 

MBS. w m iT iB B. And is the home to count for 
nothing ? 

MBS. BABEBB. Jean, Fm perfectly ashamed of you. 
What will people think ? 

MBS. BOOE. That's perfect nonsense. 

MBS. WHITTIBB. I consider that every woman who 
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4 

works neglects her principal duty, that of keeping 
the ideals of the world bright and shining. 

JBAK. Mother is ashamed of me ; Mrs. Whittier 
asks if the home is to count for nothing. Do you 
think the old-fashioned ideas have made the home a 
very pleasant place ? 

MBS. BOOK. I should be very sorry if they hadn't. 

JBAN. Yes, but have they ? Think of ourselves, 
think of the people we know. Are the homes happy 
interesting places ? 

MBS. BABEBB. The places I know are. 

JBAN. Mother, let's be honest. Aren't there lots 
of homes we know where the daughters are chafing 
and idle, the mothers nagging and petty, the fathers 
overworked and stale, and the sons — well, there aren't 
many of them, and they wait until everyone's in bed 
before they come home. 

MBS. BABEBB. And what do you propose ? You 
seem to be reforming everyone. 

JBAN. Don't make me out altogether horrid. I 
think the £Eithers have an unfair amount of financial 
responsibility. I think the mothers are mostly 
stultified, and I think the daughters ought to work 
just as soon, and as naturally, as their brothers do. 

MBS. WHiTTiEB. You forget thai girls may some 
day be mothers. 

JBAN. -Very well then, let them work at that. 

MBS. BOOK. Jean, I blush to hear you say such 
things. 

JBAN [deeply serioui]. All this, and just because I 
r.p. 17 B 
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said I was going to try and earn my own living. Is 
this an example of your happy homes ? We are 
having a cosy chat, aren't we ? 

MBS. BABEEB [again almost in tears]. We were all 
perfectly happy imtil you began like this. I wish 
you'd be quiet and take your grandmother's cup. 

JEAN. Mother, granny, please won't you believe 
that this is serious to me, that I've thought it all 
out carefully ? I'm warning you that whatever I may 
do, no matter how strange it seems to you, it's not 
done lightly. 

MISS BOOK. Jean, can't you see that you are 
hurting your mother's feelings. 

MBS. BOOK. Young people now-a-days are no 
better than bomb-shells. You get no more comfort 
out of them. Just as they are well started they 
explode. 

[JBAN subsides, with compressed deter^ 
mined lips. 

MBS. WHiTTiEB. Cassie, we must be going. I 
promised to step in at Mrs. Allen^s sale of work. 

MISS BOOK. I'm so glad you mentioned it. I 
contributed some mats — green worsted, with beads. 
So neat. . I want to see if they sell well. Come 
along, mother. 

MBS. BOOK. To be sure. 

MISS BOOK. Why, I havetf t got my goloshes on, 
I believe I left them at the meeting this afternoon. 

MBS. BABKEB. Well, you Can get them. It isnM; 
raining. 
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MI88 IU)OK. Still, I fed sort of queer without 
goloshes. 

MB8. BOOK. Come along, we'll step in at the hall 
on our way home. 

[Chatter continues as they leave the 

roonif everyone very polite and 

shrilL AU ignore jean a litUe. 

She fastens her grandmother*s 

cloak. 

MBS. BABKBB. Good-bje, mother, don^t overdo it. 

CASSiB. Good-bye, Mrs. Barker. Good-bye, Jean. 

UBS. WHTTTIEB. Now don^t you bother to come to 

the door. 

MBS. BOOK. Thank you, Jean, not that top hook. 
Now come along everybody. Good-bye, Hannah. 

[MBS. BABKBB CXitS tPith OthcrS, JBAN 

rings for the maid, who takes a/way 
tea things, jban sits, picking up 
a book. Her nwther retwms, 
takes a piece of appaUing needle^ 
work from a d/rawer and siU doum. 
The maid lights two lamps and 
exits. 
MBS. BABKBB [hostHe]. Well, Fm sure I hope 
you're satisfied. 

JBAN [cooUy]. How do you mean ? 
MBS. BABKSB. Saying to Mrs. Whittier that 
women shouldn^t be dependent on their brothers. 
You know Vernon supports Cassie and his moth^. I 
don^t know what she thought. 
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JEAH. Oh dear, I never thought of that. 

sfBS. BABEBfi. She must know that you and 
^emon want to many and can't hecause of them. I 
lon't see how you can say such things, 

JBAH. It did have rather appalling point. 

HBB. BABSBB. You'U jost get youTself nmunder- 
tood. It sounded exactly as though you thought it 
rasn't ri^t that a young man should take care of 
lb mother and sister. 

nis [ilowly]. I'm not sure that I do, 

IfBS. BABKBB. What ! 

jiBAH. It may be right now, in some esses ; it 
ron't always be right. 

HB& BABSBB. Why, it's his first duty. 

JEAN. How about his duty to himself. Supporting 
he older generation is sometimes just taming, 
lumhing business for a young man. 

HBS. BABKEB. I don't Understand you at all. 

JEAH [taking up A«r book]. That's &irly familiar 
:round on which to stop. 

[A pauie. 

HBS. BABKBB. Would you put red ribbon in this ? 
Ud's cheerier — still, mauve would go as welL 

JBAN [looking «p]. What's it for ? 

HBS. BABKBB. Oh, anything — to throw over the 
ack of a chair or end of a piano. 

jtEAH. Mother, dear, how can you P The end of a 
liano doesn't want anything thrown over it, besides, 
hat's so ugly. 

HBS. BABSEB. It isn't Ugly, it's very pretty. 
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JBAN. But to deliberately create a thing like that, 
it depresses one. 

MB8. BABEBB. And it depresses me to hear you 
talk the way you do. That's to be sold for the 
support of the child widows ip India, who used to be 
burned alive. I suppose you'd rather have them 
btimed still. 

JEAN. Well, it seems an awful way to be saved. 

MBS. BABEBB. It does, does it ? 

JEAN. I think rd rather have them burned still 
than have you waste your time so. ' 

MB8. BABEBB. I'm not wasting my time any more 
than you are. You read, and I don't believe it's 
good for you. 

JEAN. But then, as you never do it yourself, of 
course you can't be sure. 

MBS. BABEBB. I read as much as other people, and 
I would read more if I had time. But that's not a 
book I want you to read. Lay it down, Jean. 

JEAN. You don't know anything about it, and 
you have no right to speak to me in that way. 

MBS. BABEEB. I'll speak to you in any way I like. 
I can see the title, can't I ? It's psychology. 

JBAN. Psychology is an attempt to understand a 
little the way humans work. If we both understood 
it more we wouldn't be irritated so often. 

MBS. BABEBB [cTOSsly]. I'm not irritated. 

JBAN [impatiently taking up her book]. It's hopeless. 

MBS. BABEBB. Jean, you're not respectful. I've 
noticed it for some time. 
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JHAN. You won't let me respect you. I want to 
badly enough. 

MBS. BABKBB. You Can't respect me, Jean Barker ! 
I declare if you were a little younger I'd box your 
ears, 

JBAN. You think that would help me to respect 
you? 

MBS. BABKBB. Jean — I — 

JBAN. Now, mother, listen. Quite by myself, 
without any help from you, I've found and made 
my own intentions, plans, ideals. They are what 
thinking people believe in, and when I try to explain 
them to you you call me either impertinent or foolish. 
You potter about this house sJl morning doing 
things that could perfectly be eliminated, and in the 
afternoons you either do that useless embroidery or 
else you pay calls where people talk imkindly and 
stupidly. In the evenings you go to missionary 
meetings, which you like because so-called heathen 
let you manage their affairs. If you went to your own 
washerwoman and told her she must be saved from 
being a Unitarian she would tell you to mind your 
own business and to try and learn to be one half as 
broadminded as she was. 

MB9. BABKBB. No other girl would ever dare to 
say such things to her mother. 

JBAN [miserably], I can't help it, I'm so unhappy. 

MBS. BABKBB. What do you suppose I am, when 
you act the way you do ? You read, you go to art 
galleries, you study French, and what good does it do 
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anyone ? .It doesn't make you any ea^er to live with 
— it just makes you feel superior. It's a nice return 
for idl Fve done, isn't it ? 

JBAN. Mother, we're not happy together. 

MBS. BABEEB. Of course we're not happy. Do you 
think I like it at my time of life to be treated like a 
silly by my own daughter ? You're just breaking my 
heart. You've taken all my pleasing out of every- 
thing. 

JBAN [after a pause]. I don't know what we're to 
do, mother. IVe written applying for a secretaryship 
in Manchester. If I get it, may I go P 

MBS. BABKBB. And have me live alone P 

JBAN. But we're not happy living together. Let's 
try the other way. 

MBS. BABKBB. No. We ought to be happy. 
Other mothers and daughters are. 

JEAN. Yes, daughters who have remained the 
same as their mothers. 

MBS. BABKBB. There you are, superior again. 

JEAN. Mother, we are just making each other into 
something so much less than either of us need be. 
I've got to go away. 

MBS. BABKBB. What do you suppose people would 
think P What would your father think if he were 
alive P 

JEAN. Father would probably understand. He'd 
see that all women ought to work. How does it 
happen that everyone we know is a widow, you, and 
grandmamma, and Mrs. Whittier, and dozens of your 
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friends P Because your husbands died from financial 
wony and the strain of supporting utterly dependent 
people. 

MBS. BABEBB [shHlly] . That's not true« 

JEAN. Here we are having another vulgar row. 

[Rises cmd goes toward door. 

MBS.. BABEEB. Where are you going ? 

JBAN. To my room ; when I stay down here we 
always fight. 

MBS. BABKBB. Well, it's not my fault. When you 
were a baby I never used to feel like this. It's a 
pretty thing with only two people living in one house 
that they should be in different rooms, [jean reseats 
herself. A pause."] Did you answer Jennie's letter ? 

JEAN. No, I will. 

MBS. BABEBB. You haven't ! I never knew a girl 
to treat her school friends the way you do. Why 
haven't you ? 

JEAN [still reading]. Mother, do let me manage 
my own correspondence. 

[Another pause. 

MBS. BABEBB. Ruby Underwood is going to be 
married. 

JEAN. Yes, I know. 

MBS. BABEEB. A very nice young man with a rich 
uncle with a weak heart. [Slight pause.] Ruby is 
four years yoimger than you. 

JEAN. Mother, stop nagging me for not being 
married. 

MBS. BABEEB. I'm not nagging you. 
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JEAN. Now, mother, here we are quarrelling again. 

MBS. BABEEB. I'm not quarrelling — I was talking 
perfectly pleasantly and you spoke to me like that. 
I will not be -spoken to so. [jean exits at back. 
MBS. BABEEB sighs Unhappily.] Oh dear, if things 
could only be the way they used to be. [Bell rings, 
VBBNON enters door down left] Good afternoon, 
Vernon, I thought that would be you. 

VEBNON. How are you, Mrs. Barker ? You look 
rather down. 

MBS. BABKEB. Well, indeed, I've good cause to be. 

VEBNON [sitSt and looks imcomfortable]. Have you 
and Jean been going it ? 

MBS. BABEEB. Groing it — what do you mean ? 

VEBNON. Oh, just rowing. 

' MBS. BABEEB. I should think not indeed. A nice 
thing for a mother and daughter to quarrel. You're 
getting just as bad as Jean, Vernon, you'd say 
anything. 

VEBNON. Sorry if I've blundered. Mother and 

Cassie row sometimes, so I just thought perhaps 

[Smiles chummUy.] 

MBS. BABEEB. Young people are very queer these 
days. There doesn't seem to be anything they don't 
have ideas about. We picked and chose a little ia^ 
my time. 

VEBNON. You were lovely in your time, Mrs. 
Barker. Mother has a pictiu^ of you in a most 
wonderful bonnet. 

MBS. BABEEB. That picture was taken on my 
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honeymoon. Young people don't even marry 
now-a-days. 

VERNON. Some of them awfully want to. 

MBS. BABEEB. The men don't seem so bad, but 
there's Jean, she's twenty-seven. 

VEBNON. I thought she was twenty-eight. 

MBS. BABEEB. Grood gracious, did she even tell 
you that ? Well, so she is, she's twenty-eight, and 
she won't be engaged to you just because there^s no 
immediate prospect of your marrying. I tell you I 
don't know where I am. Nothing I do is right, and 
I used to be thought a good deal of. 

VERNON. You look awfully spirited when you say 
that, it makes your cheeks pink. 

MBS. BABEEB. I tell you, Yemon, I wish I'd had a 
son. You get some satisfaction out of a son. They 
talk to you as though you had some intelligence. 
Daughters just make me sick. 

VEBNON [laughs]. Is Jean in ? 

MBS. BABEEB. Yes, I suppose you want to see her, 
don't you ? Well, I tell you this, when you're young 
you think that though you may be a noodlum then, 
people will surely respect you when you get old, but 
they don't. I was told to respect old people when I 
was yoiing, and now when I'm old I'm told to respect 
young people. Well, I'm not going to do it. 

[She wags her head a/nd eocits. 

VEBNON [laughs and calls after her]. That's right, 
Mrs. Barker, you get back at the young people, it's 
your great chance. 
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JEAN [meets her mother in the doorway, closes the 
door after her]. Hullo, I heard the bell. [They kiss 
naturally.] How goes it ? 

YBENON. It doesn't go at all. I want to be 
married. Your mother has been telling me that 
young people don't marry sufficiently. They don^t. 
I quite agree with her. Your mother has very clever 
ideas. 

JBAN [Umghing]. Silly. I should simply adore 
being married. I want a house of my own and I 
want to boss the whole thing. [Speaks with mock 
vehemence.] 

VERNON. Help ! You know it takes the courage 
of an old-fashioned man to marry a modem woman. 
[Kisses her again; they both laugh, she ba^cks off 
as thotigh to sit down, he holds her hand.] What are 
you going to do P 

JBAN. I want to sit down. [Glances at chair 
behind her.] 

VEBNON [looks round helplessly]. Well, where 
shall I sit? 

JBAN [indicates sofa at some little distance]. Over 
iher^. 

VBRNON [draws her towards sofa]. You come and 
sit here too. 

JBAN [shaking her head negatively]. No. 

VBRNON [stiU draiving her]. Why not? [They 
both laugh.] 

JBAN [breaks from him]. You sit there and 1*11 sit 
here. 
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YBBNON [standing stvhbomly]. Now, do you know 
I think you're very rade ? Am I to take it that you 
won't have me near you ? 

JBAN [tapping him on the chest with. the point 
of an extended finger], I'm not going to be kissed 
again for another ten minutes. Now go and sit 
down. 

VBRNON [reproachfully taking her hand]. Jean. 

JEAN. Vernon, stop looking reproachful. Why is 
it that men alwap look reproachful when they are 
in the wrong ? 

VBENON. That's all very well, but I don^t under- 
stand. 

JBAN [ivith a shower of frantic gesticulations]. I 
will now endeavour to make myself understood for 
about the seventeenth time to-day. No, I won't 
either. I think I'll be kissed instead. [They kiss 
laughingly.] It's so reducing to be understood. 

YBBNON. Now, will you come and sit on the sofa P 

JBAN. No. 

YBBNON. Don't you think it's proper? Because 
we're not really engaged ? 

JBAN. What a study question. Of course that's 
not it. The only reason we^re not engaged is— well, 
just because I don't like long engagements. Half 
the people about here are engaged and have been for 
years, and no one can afford to get married. Engage- 
ments always seem lacking in nicety to me. There's 
something hybrid about them. 

YBBNON. Why do you say that ? 
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JBAN. Because I mean it. Engaged people kiss 
each other too often. It's mussy. People should 
either be healthily married or not tiiinking of it, but 
to be always on the verge of it, and over-emphasising 
one part of it — [shakes her head violently] — ^I don't 
like it. 

VBRNON. Now youVe simply spoiled everything. 
You've made us self-conscious, and the whole thing 
is horrid. 

JBAN. You think it would be nicer to do it and 
not speak of it. 

VBBNON. No — but 

JBAN. Vernon, you know perfectly what I mean. 
People stir themselves up and stir themselves up and 
there's no outlet. It^s not fine somehow. I think it 
would be much nicer as soon as one finds a person 
whom one in every way hkes, and wants to marry, to 
do it at once, to have a baby, and — keep cooL 
[vBBNON wcUks away from her impatiently.'] Have I 
shocked you ? You know we said we were going to 
be frank. 

VBBNON [tv/ming round]. Of course I'm not 
shocked, but I think you spoil things. It ought to 
be fine to be in love. 

JBAN. I know it ought to be. If I didn^t think it 
ought to be beautiful I wouldn't be so dissatisfied. 
You know perfectly how it is. You come here almost 
every day and we just sit around and every once in a 
while you kiss me, and when you've gone I feel 
rumpled. \He looks hwt] Now, don't feel hurt. 
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YBBNON. I am hurt ; how can I help it ? 

JBAN [goes to him]. But sweetheart — please— — 



YEBNON. We don't just sit around — we read. 

JEAN. Oh, I know, we have spurts of being 
deadly intellectual, but it isn'^t enough. You're 
tired, euid you get discouraged and slack, but look at 
me, Vernon. Sometimes I feel so full of energy that 
I positively ache. I want to do something ; reading 
isn't enough. 

VEBNON. I wish we could be married. 

JBAN. We will be, old darling. Besides, marriage 
isn't the only thing. Most married women are only 
really busy between twenty-five and forty. 

VBBNON. That's not true. Women aren't wasted 
any more than men. 

JEAN. It is true. A man of sixty is necessary to 
the community, but the majority of women of that 
age aren't. A woman is only a mother for about 
twenty years of her life, the rest of the time she's a 
problem. Half of them don't even get that twenty 
years of honest employment. 

VEBNON [they both fling themselves into chairs]. 
Jean, you are always saying such perfectly beastly 
things about mothers. I wish you wouldn't. 

JEAN. Of course you do— men are so decorous. 
Besides, they're in a very difierent position. A man 
pays his mother a compliment and vanishes into 
space. She doesn't ask where he's going. She just 
takes jolly good care that things are comfortable in 
case he should come back. That doesn't do for the 
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daughter. She's there all the time. There isn't an 
inch of her that isn't pried into. You can't com- 
pliment a person who is crawling down your throat. 

VERNON. I think it's disgusting to hear you — I 
really do — and it isn't true. Look at Mrs. 
Ferguson. Her family are mad about her. 

JBAN. You take the one exception in this whole 
town and make her an excuse for all the others 
remaining as they are. It would be wonderful 
to have a mother like Mrs. Ferguson. She's some- 
body. She has a shop for interior decorating that 
pays. She's on the sdiool board. She knocks before 
she goes into her daughter's room. Of course, her 
family are mad about her, but my mother and my 
mother's friends aren't. They call her queer, and say 
her husband must feel it a reflection on his power of 
providing. They hate Mrs. Ferguson. 

VBENON. Well, she does make one a little un- 
comfortable. 

JBAN. Why ? 

VBBNON. She says witty things all the time, even 
at business meetings. 

JBAN. What of it ? 

VBBNON. Well, she doesn't laugh when she says 
them, and the men don't always notice them until 
afterwards — and — oh, I don't know, but they say she 
hurries them so. 

JBAN [laughs]. I wish I were hurrying someone. 
I wish I were working and married and [tuith a hv/rst] 
doing everything it's in me to do. 
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YBRNOM [a fJiade fatuously]. So you would like to 
be married, would you ? 

JBAN. Don't you look so fatuous, or I'll break the 
engagement 

YBBNON [sUffly]. We're not engaged, and I wasn't 

JBltUOUS. 

JEAN [rwiM over and rits beside him]. Oh, dear old 
person, don't be o£fended so easily. I know I'm a 
sharp-tongued, unattractive, modem woman. Yes, I 
am. I've no allure. I've no charm. I've no gentle- 
ness or tact. Isn't it so ? 

VBBNbN. Well, you are a little violent. You 
weren't always as exhausting. 

JBAN. You mean I'm not as attractive as I was ? 

VBBNON. No, I don't. 

JBAN [mth feminine Jlotmsh, flirting shamelessly]. 
Oh, yes, you do. You think I'm a rasping, unlovely 
virago, and you'd rather have the old-fashioned 
woman with all her faults. You'^re too dear to say 
it, but I don't appeal to you as I did. 

VEBNON [earnestly]. Yes you do, Jean, really you do. 

JBAN [with large limpid eyes]. Do you still feel 
that you want to protect me ? 

VBBNON. Yes. 

JBAN. From everything ? 

VBBNON. From everything, dearest. 

JEAN. From responsibilities and fSsusts and fresh 
air and essentials ? 

VEBNON \pazzled]. Why, I thought those were 
what you liked ? 
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JBAN. Not if they make me unattractive, Vernon. 
You must protect me from them if they rob me of 
allure. 

YBBNON \radiant, then dashed]. ReaUy, Jean, 
you're making an idiot of me. 

JBAN. Never ! You said the other night you felt 
as though you woidd like to eat me. Well, unless you 
still feel that way I'll give up every idea in my head. 

VEBNON \laughB\. Get out ! 

JSAN \taki7ig hold of his coat lapels]. Would you 
like to kiss me or talk to me ? Tell me quick, quick ; 
don't stop to think. 

VEBNON [tries to take her in his arms]. Why, I'd 
like to kiss you. 

JBAN [not moving f but stopping him by the flat, un- 
emotional key m which she speaks]. Vernon, you^re 
an immoral man. 

VBBNON [dashed]. What do you mean ? 

JBAN. I've been flirting with you shamelessly and 
you've liked it. Oh, yes, you have. I appealed to 
your worst side and you adored it. I offer to give up 
for your sake all that is best in me and you take it 
as a compliment. It was an insult. You're primitive. 
You're a disgrace to civilization. You're wholly 
masculine. [He rises tuith an angry exclamation and 
flounces across the room.] And now your wits are so 
slow that you can't think of a cutting retort. [He 
turns on her,, she speaks as he advances] Fancy 
calling you the superior sex. You've neither 
morality nor mentality. [He takes her by the 
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shovMers and is about to shake her]. And now you 
use force — force in the twentieth century. 

VHRNON [standing over her], Jean, I think you're a 
fiend incarnate. 

JEAN [very sofdy and meekly]. I'm a woman. 

YEBNON [explosively], I suppose you mean it's the 
same thing. I'm glad to hear you admit it. 

JEAN [softer stiU\. No, I mean I'm weak and not 
very happy. 

YBENON [drops on his knee in front of her, takes her 
hand crying] My Jean. 

JEAN [briskly]. Aren't we behaving romantically ? 
Here am I weak and there are you about to offer 
me your strength. 

VEBNON [tvith a nice honest burst], Jean, I think 
you are absolutely unkind. 

JEAN [frankly and decently puts her arms a/rownd 
his neck]. Oh, you old dear ! You wanted to feel 
charmed, and I charmed you. I know it was horrid, 
but you weren't having a. good time when I was 
just talking to you straight. You wanted to feel 
pleasantly stirred up and I did it and [bows her head 
with a little burst of abashed laughter] and now you're 
not satisfied. 

VBBNON. Jean, I know I'm not as quick-witted as 
you are, but I really don't think you have been acting 
kindly. 

JEAN [chummily], I know, dear ; what you mean is, 
that I may be as revolutionary as I please about 
anything except man's sacred right to be charmed 
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by woman, and there I must absolutely draw the 
line. 

YBBNON [gettinff wp^ speaking coolly], I don't mean 
anything of the kind. 

JBAK. Yes you do, dear, and you won't even 
discuss it. It's so deep rooted that it is somehow 
immodest to bring it to the surface and look at it. 
It's very easy for me to charm you, and I don't mind 
doing it occasionally, but it bores me to do it all 
the time. Besides, why is it that men should think 
we can do anything at all so long as we remain 
attractive to them ? They do not always make them- 
selves such that we are wholly anxious to attract 
them. 

YBBNON [goes to the door]. Oh, of course, if you 
are going right on talking 

JEAN [kneels on sofa^ speaks over the back] Vernon, 
come back to her. [He twms slowly. ] Come and 
sit down. [He does sOy rather :migracumsly.] Now, 
aren't you ashamed P 

VBBNON [with a slow grin], I should think you 
might be. 

JBAN. I am. [She hides her face on his shoulder y he 
takes her in his arms.Ji 

YBBNON. Darling, I do love you — even when you 
make a fool of me. 

JEAN L^t^ ^ straight^ speaks mth sweet earnest- 
ness]. Vernon, will you promise not to think me 
queer if I suggest something to you ? 

YBBNON. Go ahead. 
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JEAN. Nq, I want you to promise first that you 
won't dismiss it because it's a queer thing to say, and 
fancy that's an excuse for not paying any attention to 
what it was I said. 

TEBNON. All right, rU be as advanced as I can. 

JBAN [hesitatingly]. It's serious, you know. 

VERNON [kissing her hand]. I love you. 

JEAN. Well, it^s this. I want to know if you 
don't think that you and I could marry— now wait a 
minute. We marry right away without waiting, and 
I begin working. Of course, Fd have to get a job 
first, and your sister get a job, and then you and she 
and I support your mother between us. 

VERNON. I never heard of such an idea. 

JEAN. No, but don^t. let that prejudice you against 
it. If we go on this way we'll never be married. 
Your sister will be a colourless, dependent little lump 
to the end of her days. You'll be a harassed bank 
clerk always — and I'll either go away and break 
mother's heart or stay at home and be an unhappy 
pig of a person. What do you think ? 

VERNON. But it's not possible. 

JEAN. Of course it's not possible if you sit there 
for ever and say it isn't. As a matter of fact it's 
perfectly possible. 

VERNON. But what would you do ? 

JEAN. I'd probably go into Mrs. Ferguson's 
decorating place. 

VERNON. Then why haven't you already ? 

JEAN. Oh, you cheerful stimulating person — 
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because my mother wonV'let me. But she'd have to 
remember I wais twenty-eight if I became a married 
woman. Mothers own the very digestive organs of 
daughters of forty if they are unmarried, but they 
treat a chit of eighteen with respect once she's 
a Mrs. 

VBBNON. But I couldn't suggest such a thing to 
mother and Cassie. 

JEAN. Vernon, I shall go stark staring mad. Your 
mother is suffering from the ideas of her generation. 
What right have you got to make me suffer because 
of those ideas P The best element in society thought 
your mother ought to be dependent, but the best 
element in society to-day thinks I should be 
independent. 

VBBNON. Jean, you're splendid ! But — but Cassie 
couldn't do anything. She's awfully — well, you know 
Cassie. 

JBAN. Yes, she has been carefully trained up in 
the idea that she's an idiot, and now you are 
surprised that that inestimable quality has not 
brought her a husband, and you feel very much 
embarrassed at suggesting that perhaps she'd better 
change. 

VBBNON [with a guffaw]. By Jove ! you do put 
things. But there's nothing she could do. She's 
either got to be an idiot or married. She has no 
sense of business. 

JBAN. Well, doesn't that prove anything to you ? 
How can you calmly sit there and act as though it 
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were right that one half of the world is educated 
without any knowledge of how to take care of itself? 
You think the poor are pauperized. What do you 
think the women are ? [StopSi biting her lips.] 

VBENON. Jean, you're crying. 

JEAN. Yes. 

VERNON. Why, Jean — I'm just beginning to 
realize how it all matters to you. Sweetheart, please 
believe that I am with you, heart and soul. I'm 
often an ass, but it's because you feel as you do about 
things that I love you, I'll ask Cassie, but I don't 
really see what she could do. There are some things 
I couldn't let her be. 

JEAN. Her present self isn'*t one of them — I 
shouldn'^t have said that. 

VERNON. Oh, it isn't any great pleasure to me to 
see my sister a nonentity, and my mother encouraging 
her to be it. [With conviction] I'll do it. FU 
talk to them about it to-night. [Rises.] 

JEAN. Vernon, you wouldn't speak about this if I 
didn't, so I just want to say — don't think I'm not 
practical or anything of that kind. If — if we should 
have children, there'd be a short time when I couldn'^t 
work ; well, I shouldn't be a burden on you even then 
— I've saved money. 

VERNON. Jean ! [They exchange an honesty ivide^ 
eyed look.] 

JEAN [shaking hands with a quaintly business-like 
air]. That's all, you go along home now. 

VERNON [goes to the door^ then stops]. Jean, you're 
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so clever and Tm jiist an ordinary chap. Why are 
you willing to marry me ? 

JBAN [thougktfuUy]. I don't know, I've wondered. 
Perhaps it is that clever women are so astonishingly 
normsJ. 

TEBNON. About marriage ? But aretft all women r 

JBAN. How can they be, when it is the one 
respectable means of earning a livelihood open to 
them ? They are trained for marriage by a suppres- 
sion of all intelligence, naturalness, originality, and 
worth, which unfits them entirely for any other 
means of earning a living ; consequently they regard 
marriage with the nervous agitation of a person who 
risks his entire fortime on a single play. Do you 
call that a normal attitude ? [Bell rings.] There's 
the bell, do go. 

VBBNON. Who is it that's coming ? 

JEAN. Miss Chatterton. 

VBBNON. That old maid ! What's she coming for ? 

JBAN. Because I asked her to. 

VBBNON. But she's such a silly old party. 

JBAN. I know, but she's the only person in this 
town who is interested in some of the things I am. 
There's the door openmg, do please go. 

VBBNON. Why are you so anxious to get rid of 
me P [miss ohattbbton appears at door and he makes 
way for her.] How are you. Miss Chatterton ? Jean 
won't let me stay now that you've come. Are you 
two up to something I mustn't know about P 

MISS ghattbbton [a toothy spinster^ with a silly 
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ineffectual personality and decent enthusiasms. She 
laughs continually while speaking, carries her hands 
dangling, and her chin protruding. She is one of 
those good souls who make unattractive the cause they 
espouse. She carries a' long roll of paper]. Oh, 
Mr. Whittier, you mustn'*t ask questions, we have 
our little secrets, Jean and I. 

JEAN [vexed]. Go along, Vernon, we're going to talk 
clothes ; Chatter helps me fit the back of my dresses. 
VBKNON. All right, FU go, but I don't feel a bit 
like it. In fact, Fm feeling rather in form. I'm off 
now, though. Don't you let Jean make you too 
advanced, Miss Chatterton. I'm not at all sure that 
intelligence is ever going to be really popular. 

[ExitSf grinning youthfully at his joke. 
MISS CHATTERTON. Well, my dear, in the midst of 
all your business you find time for young men, don't 
you ? I think it's splendid. What I say is, if the 
believers in the Woman's Movement can just manage 
to keep womanly. 

JEAN. Oh, chuck it. Chatter ! By womanliness 
you mean an interest in affairs of sex. There's 
nothing unwomanly in wanting to be a self-respecting 
citizen, you know. 

MISS CHATTERTON. Of couTse there isn't, that's 
just what I want people to believe, that a woman 
can have ideas and not be a bore. I was telling my 
brother-in-law yesterday that you were most advanced, 
yet you had a perfectly lovely figure. He was so 
surprised. 
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JEAN [hiigging her]. Chatter, you talk such 
nonsense. Is this the bill ? [UnroUs paper,] 

MISS OHATTBBTON. You know I had your name 
put in big letters after all. It looks lovely. 

JBAN [eyeing it]. I think it looks perfectly 
appalling. [Reads.] Meeting to-night at eight. 
All young women invited. Speaker — Miss Jean 
Barker. Subject — Civics and Eugenics. [Sits in a 
heap on soja.] What if I should mess it all ? You're 
just going to have one of those awful things, aren't 
you? 

lass OHATTBBTON. Yes, outside the door of the 
hall. If we could have had a few posted around the 
town we'd have had a much better meeting. 

JBAK. We wouldn't have had any meeting at all. 
Mother would have seen it and there would have 
been an awful row. 

HISS OHATTBBTON. How are you going to get 
away as it is ? 

JBAN. I told mother I was going to a party at 
your house. 

MISS GHATTBBTON. It Wouldn't have done to tell 
her the truth. 

JBAN. She'd have cried. She still manages me by 
ciying. After all, Chatter, it is hard on mother. 
She would have loved to have had me ordinary. I 
hurt her all the time. But I'll hurt them just as 
long as they try to smother me. 

MISS OHATTBBTON. I think you're dreadfully hard 
when you speak like that. 
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JBAN [vehemently]. Do you suppose it isnM; hard 

on me, too ? They complain that I'm not girlish like 

other girls. It's the pain of pushing them away 

that's made me old. 
MISS CHATTEBTON. Poor Jean, cheer up, there 

ought to be about forty people at the meeting. 

JBAN. Did any of those you saw seem interested ? 

MISS CHATTEBTON. Not awfully. They didn't 
know what eugenics meant, and I didn't like to tell 
them. 

JBAN. What? 

MISS OHATTBBTON. Now, Jean, say what you will, 
babies aren't mentioned. I know it seems silly when 
there isn't anyone who hasn't been a baby, but do 
you really think firankness does any good ? 

JBAN. Chatter, I don't see how you can have that 
maidenly vulgarity when you say you share my 
beliefs. 

MISS CHATTEBTON. I do share them when I'm with 
you, but other people are nasty, and they make me 
nasty. Don't you think it would be jollier just to 
speak on the vote, and tell them that it's our right, and 
that we're going to make everything all right, and 
that it's going to make everjrthing very nice for us ? 

JEAN. No, I don't. 

MISS OHATTBBTON. Well, the vote's respectable. 
Everybody speaks of it openly, even if it's only to say 
they believe in it but not in the militant methods. My 
second cousin has met two ladies of title through it. 

JBAN [icUy]. Chatter, why dojyou want the vote ? 
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HISS CHATTBBTON. Well, it will be such a nice 
change. Being a woman was simply getting too stale 
for words. We were all bored by it, even those who 
weren't ashamed of it. I've got such a lot of un- 
married girl cousins, who just live around at relatives' 
houses and help with the children, and we're all so 
tired of being grateful to people for being good to us 
that' we're desperate enough to do anything, even 
earn our living. It may be refined to be a lady help, 
but I'd rather lose my self-respect in a more exciting 
way. Of course, I believe in the home, but I've 
begun to wonder if it's really necessary to have five 
or six discontented women in the house to make a 
home atmosphere. Do you think it is ? [jean 
laughs delightedly.] My aunt earned ten pounds 
once. She wrote a story, and in some way an editor 
accepted it, and do you know that as long as that 
money lasted she behaved terribly. She expressed 
opinions no one had ever known she had. She 
wouldn't answer questions. She wouldn't take 
advice. She acted just like a man, and she was sixty 
years old. 

JEAN. Did you envy her. Chatter ? 

MISS GHATTEBTON. Well, One Couldn't help it. 
She turned' on me and said I was a dead loss to the 
community, and I couldn't say the same thing to her as 
I could have before. 

JEAN [rises laughing]. Do you mind hearing my 
speech once more ? [PilUs it from under piano.] 

MISS GHATTEBTON. What are you doing ? 
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JBAN. I keep my speech under here in case it 
should pollute the mind of the older generation. Now 
don't stop me miless I make a really big mistake, and 
teU me if you think I look all right. My knees feel 
so prominent. [Stands veiy erect, hands paper to mas 
OHATTEBTON. Opens her mouth to speak, stops.] 
You know, I do feel silly. 

MISS CHATTEBTON. It doesn't matter. Go ahead. 

JEAN. Ladies, it is with the greatest pleasure 

MISS CHATTEBTON. Wait just a minute — couldn't 
you make the appeal more intimate ? Begin with 
Girls — or Sisters. It's more catchy. 
. JEAN. Chatter, do be quiet. Now this is the last 
time I'm going to begin. Ladies, it is with the 
greatest pleasure 



OUBTAIK. 
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ACT II 

A smaU dismal hall lighted by two gets jeta^ a plat- 
form at one end with a table and two chairs on it^ 
rows of common wooden chairs facing it. Two 
windows at left end^ a small one above platform 
at right end. A door at right of platform steps^ 
the principal door is opposite it at left end. MB. 
OOLLINS and hiss book enter through left door. 
They step gingerly in the gloom and hb. oollins 
ttims up the gas jet. MB. oollins is a nice 
little man. His collar is too big for him, and 
his Adam*s apple too prominent. He has 
spirituality and cov/rage. 

MISS BOOK [less dogmatic and boresome now"]. Now 
Mr. Collins, it is a shame to bring you all the way 
back here just for a pair of goloshes. I feel quite 
guilty, but when I came alone I couldn't get in, and 
a boy outside said there was going to be a meeting 
to-night, and I thought 

MB. COLLINS [looking for goloshes]. Of course, 
they might have been taken. It was better to come. 

MISS BOOK. Oh, they surely would have been 
stolen. I never trust human nature. 
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MB. COLLINS [with gentle amazement]. Oh, I 
would if I were you. I*d trust it sometimes. 

MISS BOOK [fimtered at not feeling sure of her 
standard remarks]. Would you ? 

MB. COLLINS [nodding amusedly]. I do. [Continues 
in his search,] 

MISS BOOK. Mother and I sat right over there. 
No, no, in the second row. I can't think how I was 
so careless, but when you were speaking other things 
sort of went out of my head. 

MB. COLLINS. Dear, dear, now that is most kind 
of you. I'll surely find them. 

MISS BOOK. There, I believe I see them, right in 
front of you. [Mr. Collins picks them up.] I remem- 
ber taking them off, and I suppose I forgot them 
when it was time to go. [Sits and puts them on briskly.] 
Thank you so much. I hope I didn't bring you 
much out of your way. 

MB. COLLINS. No, uo, not at all. In fact, I 
consider it a very happy chance. I wonder — do you 
mind just sitting where you are for a minute ? 

MISS BOOK. Here ? 

MB. COLLINS. Well, not necessarily in that chair, 
but I'd like to talk to you for a moment. - I find it 
very difficult to say what I want to say when I call 
at yoiu* house. I'm not usually a shy man, but you 
have a way of making me talk about the weather that 
I find very distracting. [Smiles.] I think I've called 
three times now, and weVe never got beyond the glass 
having risen. 
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MISS BOOK. Jean always says we talk of the 
weather, but I thought that was Jean's way of 
making jokes. Jean's quite joky, though people 
don't always take her up right. 

MB. COLLINS [sits]. Possibly not. Taking people 
up in just the right way requires such nice judgment. 
Doesn't it ? 

MISS BOOK [flatly]. Yes. 

[A pause. 

MB. COLLINS. Do you remember that the last time 
I came home from Africa you told me you felt a very 
real desire to be a missionary ? 

MISS BOOK [solemnly]. Yes, I had a very strong 
caU. 

MB. COLLINS. I wanted you to go back with me 
then. Will you go now ? Will you marry me and 
go when I go ? 

MISS BOOK [a pathetic wilting takes place all over 
her]. Oh !— why, when you asked me before to join 
the mission did you mean you wanted me to marry 
you? 

MB. COLLINS. I don't believe I did. I didn't 
think of it then, but I do now. IVe thought of it a 
great deal since. 

MISS BOOK [frankly disappointed, but matter-of-fact 
from long habit] . Oh, I can't go now. 

MB. COLLINS. You could have then P 

MISS BOOK. I don't know — ^I can't say. [Shakes 
her head in bewilderment] 

MB. COLLINS. I've often wondered. Did you give 
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up being a missionary because you couldn't leave 
your mother ? 

MISS BOOK. Wdl, you see, being a missionaiy, after 
all, that's just following an idea, isn't it ? It's almost 
an indulgence. Of course mother's a very righteous 
woman, but I don't think she^d ever have forgivoi 
me for leaving her because of a personal inclination 
like that; but marriage, oh, mother would have 
understood if I'd left her because of marriage. 

MB. COLLIN& Then she'd understand if you married 
now. 

MISS BOOK [shakes her head hopelessly]. No, I 
can^t go now. 

MB. COLLINS. Could you — do you think you'd be 
happy with me ? 

MISS BOOK [with ehiidlike simplicity] . Yes, but I 
can't change now. . 

MB. COLLINS. I'm afraid I'm very stupid, but I do 
not wholly understand. You say you can^t change, 
but why, and from what ? 

Miss BOOK. I can't, there's no use. If you've done 
nothing for forty years, and then begin to act up, 
people laugh. Everyone would be so surprised and 
Fm not used to it, it would make me feel strange. 

MB. COLLINS. But these are not reasons. Come 
with me. I've been a very lonely man for many 
years. I need you. 

MISS BOOK. There's no use. I'm settled in my 
ways — I'm ftissy. I couldn't make myself the way I 
thought a man would like me to be. 
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MB. COLLINS. But I don't want you to make your- 
self over. I only want you to accept what I offer — 
just very genuine and natural human happiness. 
You don't know what a lot I get out of life, and I 
want you to share it with me. 

MISS BOOK [toith sharp unhappiness] , No, life 
frightens me« You're unsettling me. Happiness 
isn't happiness if you've forgotten what to do 
with it. 

MTU COLLINS. Don't say that. A life that has had 
that result is a terrible one. I believe at bottom it 
is your mother. You've given up your life to her, 
and now it's too late for you to take on a life of your 
own. 

MISS BOOK [conventionaUy] . Life isn^t always 
doing what one would like to do. 

MB. COLLINS. Life is never inanition. It's a new 
line for me to be taking, but it seems to me that 
very often where one life is sacrificed to another it 
isn't a giving — it's just for both a reduction to 
regrettable meagreness. 

MISS BOOK. But I didn't sacrifice my life to 
mother. I never gave up anjrthing. I just didn't 
marry. 

MB. COLLINS. And the older generation claimed 
you by right, was that it ? 

MISS BOOK. Well, an unmarried woman has got to 
be claimed by someone, either a mother, or a sister- 
in-law, or someone, hasn't she ? Of course there 
was Ellen Harding who lived next to us on Main 
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Street. She said she was going to stand up for 
herself just as much as though she had married, but 
then, die was a little queer. She painted, only 
pictures, of course. 

MB. GOLLiKB. This is all new to me. I don't 
feel quite clear how I should act, but it strikes 
me as inexpressibly sad. You must live I feel it 
strongly. Somehow I am shocked, as shocked as 
when I see that those simple savages of mine 
have never known of spiritual grace. I have every 
hope of saving them to a future life while I am 
humbled before the task of helping you to a 
life here. You forgive my saying these things 
to you? 

MISS BOOK [lamely]. Oh, yes. 

MB. COLLINS. You forgive me, but you don*t echo 
me. It is I who want you to live. It is not you 
who want to live. 

MISS BOOK. Oh, I had a time of wanting things, 
but I wrestled with it until I saw the wrong of it, 
and now I'll just go on as I am. 

MB. COLLINS. And you won't come ? It's interest, 
it^s comradeship, you can't refuse. If we've any of us 
a right to anything, we've a right to usefulness. 
Won't you accept your share ? 

MISS BOOK. Perhaps, if it wasn't for mother 

MB. COLLINS. I never urged anyone to neglect a 
duty and I don't believe I'm doing it now. Your 
mother, I hope, will live for many years longer. 
You can't wait for ever to begin your life. Come, 
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enter into it now. I've brought so many people to a 
realization of a future life, but I don't believe I ever 
before pleaded with anyone to be alive, to rise from a 
torpor that deadened them to the simplest facts of 
this life. You are too inert to even feel devotion to 
your mother. Rouse yourself. Make yourself feel. 
Save yourself before it is too late. [He speaks with 
oM the fervour of his calling.] 

MISS BOOK [rising] . I tliink I had better go. 

MB. ooLLms. Fve hurt you. I seem to have 
blundered greatly. Please sit down. [She sits.] I 
want to help you 

MISS BOOK. I don't know where I am when you 
talk so. I don't understand you at all, 

MB. COLLINS, When you were a young woman — 
did you not care to many ? 

MISS BOOK. Oh, yes, I expected to for a long time. 
At first I wanted to, just because I felt that was what 
you might say I'd been bom for ; then as I began to 
get older I wanted to for mother's sake. She seemed 
to feel it such a reflection on her having an unmarried 
daughter. 

MB. COLLINS. And why didn't you .? 

MISS BOOK. Well, you see, people expect us to 
maiTy. Then they separate us from the men and 
make us into such sillies that it is only the men we 
don't want who will have Mnjrthing to do with us. 

MB. COLLINS. And ycu haven't been — ^always 
happy ? 

MISS BOOK. I wouldn'^t say I hadn't been happy 
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just because I hadn't married. Oh, I wouldn^t say 
such a thing as that. 

MB. COLLINS. But jou felt there was something 
wrong somewhere ? 

HISS BOOK. Oh, I suppose it's all right. I shouldn't 
like to set myself up as a judge, but I feel as though 
all my life I had been waiting, and now I don't care 
— I don't want anything to come. Don't you see ? 
It's too late. [Looks at him dumbly^ with a robbed, 
v/ncomplaining look,] 

MB. COLLINS [his voice trembles a litUe]. I see, 
X see. 

MISS BOOK [rising], I think I'll be going now. I 
shouldn'^t like you to think, Mr. Collins, that I had 
said anything — anjrthing in any way unbecoming. 
I am very much honoured at your asking me to be 
your wife — [her voice becomes firmer as she enunciates 
such established tt^ths] — ^but, of course, my first 
thought must always be for my mother. 

MB. COLLINS [hushing her] . Yes, yes, I understand 
all that. Perhaps we'd better go now. 1*11 see you 
home. [She starts towards the door,] Oh, you've 
forgotten your umbrella. [ Unfastens it from the back 
of her chair and gives it to her; as she turns to take 
it he sees tears in her eyes and exclaims] Why, 
Miss Rook ! 

MiSB BOOK [nods, not trus^ng herself to speaky then 
says], I'm so disappointed. 

[Rubs her eyes with her gloved knuckles, 
grasps her umbrella and marches 
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out MR.' COLLINS watches her a 

momentf then follows gravely, A 

second later jean and miss chat- 

TEBTON enter by the same door. 

mss CHATTBRTON [with shriU giggle]. Wasn't that 

awful ? If they'd stayed any longer people would 

have begun to come to the meeting. 

JEAN [looking around]. Do turn on more lights. 
It's so gloomy, [misb chattebton bustles about 
lighting gas.] I thought surely Aunt Martha would 
see me. If the passage hadn't been so dark she 
would have. 

miss chattebton. What could they have been 
wanting in here ? 

JEAN. I think Aunt Martha left her goloshes here 
this afternoon. She was at Mr. Collins' meeting. 

MISS CHATTEBTON. Aren't you excited now that 
it's almost time to begin ? 

JEAN [morose f sits]. No. I dotft see why the 
present state of things should be changed. Tm all 
off reform. 

MISS CHATTEBTON. Oh, don't talk that way, Jean. 
[Runs up the steps to platform and arranges bowl of 
flowers.] There are some people now. Gro and meet 
them. 

[Two young women enter. More 

follow untU there are about twenty. 

JEAN acts as usher, talking in stij^^ 

fragmentary jerks, 

JEAN. I wish they'd stayed at home. How do you 
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do? Just sit down anywhere. Come right in. 
Wouldn't you rather sit nearer the front ? [Ooes to 
platform, speaks to miss ghattbbton] Don't they 
look unlikely ? Those aren't faces. They're just 
depressing discs. I don't believe I know one of 'em. 

MISS CHATTBRTON [bowifig to One or two]. They're 
people I went and saw mostly. They're not really bad. 

JEAN. I'm getting so nervous. They can be 
economic parasites, or old maids, or anything they 
want to, for all I care. 

MISS GHATTEBTON. Now stop thinking, Jean. 
Whenever you begin to feel or think, just stop it. 
It never does any good. 

JBAN. I'm so frightened that my teeth are 
chattering. I want to yawn all the time. [Yawns.] 

MISS CHATTBBTON [really worried]. Oh, Jean, do 
stop! 

JBAN [mischievotbsly]. I can't. [Yattms again.] It's 
five to eight. I'm going home if more people don't 
come. 

MISS OHATTBBTON. They will ; more people than 
this told me they'd come. How do you think the hall 
looks ? [Olances about with brisk irrelevancy.] 

JBAN. I think it looks a hole. 

MISS OHATTBBTON [dasked]. Oh, Jean, with the 
flowers ! 

JBAN. It's people I want. Oh, there are some 
more. They're afraid to come in. [She goes quickly to 
door, speaks to girls giggling outside] Won't you 
come in ? It's about time for the meeting to begin. 
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FIRST GIRL [peering in sheepishly]. Don't seem to 
be many here. 

JBAN. No, but there will be more if you'll all come 
in. Won't you go to those seats right up in front ? 

MISS GHATTBRTON [gusMngly]. The meeting is 
going to be veiy interesting. No lantern slides, but 
we're going to try and make up for that with lots of 
ideas. Literature is given away at the end of the 
evening. [The girl, looking back at her friends, 
enters J followed by four others, who huddle in. They 
are shown to seats ; the ones already seated stare at 
them]. They help a lot, don't they? Glad their 
hats are so big. 

JBAN [eyeing clock]. It's almost time to begin. 
[Three more girls enter — one by herself, of a brassy 
type. They are shown to the front.] Have you 
counted them? 

MISS CHATTBRTON. Yes, that brassy-looking girl 
makes twenty-eight. I wonder what she came for ? 
She's no one I know. 

JBAN. She probably saw the bill outside the door 
and came in. 

MISS OHATTERTON. Well, I wish she hadn't, she 
looks queer. Why, here's Mr. Collins ! 

JBAN [ernbarrassed, meets him at door]. Oh, Mr. 
Collins, how — ^how did you know I was going to have 
a meeting ? 

MR. COLLINS. But, my dear Miss Jean, I was here 
with your aunt not fifteen minutes ago, and she said 
nothing about it. 
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JEAN. She didn't know of it. 

MB. COLLINS. I shouldn't have myself but that I 
saw the sign as I was passing home this way. But 
your mother is here ? 

JEAN. No, none of them. You see, they wouldn't 
have approved. I'm sorry. It seems queer of me, 
doesn^t it, but I didn't tell them. Do you think me 
wrong? 

MB. OOLLINS. Oh, I shouldn't say that. Very 
often things that seem wrong are just unhappy. 
JEAN. Will you stay ? 

MB. COLLINS. But, of couTse, I am greatly interested. 
MISS CHATTBBTON. So uice of you. You don't 
mind being the only num? 

MB. COLLINS. Being a missionary, I'm frequently 
the only man. 

MISS CHATTEBTON. Yotfll know how to criticise 
Jean's speaking. I tell her she should make more 
gestures. I think gestures amuse people and keep 
their minds on the subject. 

JEAN. Do you think Saturday was a bad night to 
choose, there seem to be so many loafers about the 
streets ? 

MB. COLLINS. There's no danger, no danger at 
all. Shall I go up near the front P 
JEAN. Oh, I wish you would ! 

[mb. COLLINS seats himself. jean 
crosses to other side of hall and 
tries to open window. A loafer 
peers in at door^ grinning. 
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uiss OHATTBBTON [hurrying to loafer]. This is a 
meeting just for young ladies. I don't think you'd 
be at €dl interested. Sorry, but I don't think you'd 
enjoy it. 

LOAFEB. Oh, I ain't wanted, ain't I ? [Leans 
against doorframe.] You don't seem to have what 
you could call much of an audience. 

HISS CHATTBRTON. The subject of the lecture is 
not for men. I'll have to ask you to go. 

LOAFER [with a wink]. Oh, I ain't wishing to 
embarrass by my presence. Having a little cluck- 
cluck by yerselves, is yer ? Well,ta-ta ! iLoafs out] 

JEAN [hurrying to miss c.]. Did you ask that man 
to go away ? 

MISS CHATTBRTON. Yes, dear. 

JEAN. What did you say ? 

MISS CHATTBRTON. Just that the subject of the 
meeting was for ladies only. He understood at once — 
quite the gentleman. 

JEAN. I'm afiraid you oughtn^t to have said that. 

MISS CHATTBRTON. WcU, he's gone, hasn't he 
What harm's done ? 

JEAN. I suppose it's all right. 

MISS CHATTBRTON. Do start, people are beginning 
to fidget. You're not frightened, are you ? [jean 
nods her head yes.] Well, just remember this, I 
consider you Jean d'Arc, the Jean d'Arc of the 
Woman's Movement. 

JEAN. Dear old Chatter ! When you squeeze a 
tube of paint without opening it at the top the tube 
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bulges unhappily, then bursts out at an inconvenient 
and unintended spot. Well, I'm not Jean d'Arc — I 
may be the bulge on the tube of paint. [Smiles.] 
Here I go to make a fiitile idiot of myself. [Starts for 
platform.] 

MISS GHATTBBTON. Yoiu* skirt hangs well, that's 
one thing. [She tip-toes to door^ locks it, and sits 
down at hack of haU.] 

JBAN [mounts the platform; she has notes on the 
table which she looks at from time to time. She is 
nervous, taut]. Ladies, and Gentlemen, I am greatly 
pleased that you should feel sufficiently interested to 
come here this evening. My two subjects. Civics and 
Eugenics, are ones I feel deeply interested in, because 
I feel them to be of crucial importance both to society 
and to us, the women of the yoimger generation. 
You have all finished school, and it may be that you 
have leisure on your hands. I should like you to 
listen to what I have to say, with the idea in your 
heads that should you be sufiiciently interested, you 
will join me in forming a circle for the study of these 
two subjects. We will some day be citizens. We 
may, some of us, be parents. It seems to me that 
we should take a serious attitude toward these duties 
and prepare ourselves for them in the time between 
our school days and our becoming more or less 
responsible himian beings. I will take Eugenics 
first. The science of Eugenics is an attempt to 
connect intelligence and the breeding of the genera- 
tions. Up to now they have been kept widely apart. 
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We are told that any change that is to take place 
in humanity has to begin to the chUdren. This, 
unfortunately, is hardly soon enough, for the greatest 
help or hindrance a child has is its parents. I am 
afraid that we, as mothers, would not be very big 
assets, that is, if you know as little about education 
and psychology as I do. I hope you will not feel me 
to be uncomfortably frank in what I am about to 
speak of, but then, one of the things I am hoping for 
most in this prospective circle of ours, is that we 
may learn to be cleanly frank about everything. I 
want to say that it seems to me to be our first duty 
towards the children we may some day have, that we 
judge possible sweethearts partly fit)m the standpoint 
of whether they would make good fathers. 

BBASST GiBL {^iving a flov/nce of outraged delicacy], 
WeU, I never ! [To jban, in a coarse voice] You 
ought to be €ishamed to say such a thing. [Oeneral 
consternation, whispering and craning of heads.] 

JEAN [passionately seruyus]. Oh, I'm sorry you 
think that. It seems to me shamefrd that anyone is 
ashamed to say it. 

BRASSY GIBL. It ain't proper for an unmarried 
girl to speak like you're speaking. [Muttering to 
herself] I'm sure I didn't know this was the kind of 
meeting this was, or I wouldn't 'a come. 

JEAN. The young woman who has just spoken has 
forced me to be personal. I must appeal to you. I 
am twenty-eight years old. Most of our mothers 
had been married for jeoxs at that age. Can I be 
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regarded as a young girl, or am I woman, entitled to 
speak frankly and honestly as an adult human being ? 
We all know what the marriage relation means. Is it 
better that we consider it not sufficiently pure to speak 
of seriously and openly, or that we prepare to do as 
well as we can what we will in all probability some 
day have to do. There must be a great many of you 
here who know of me. Surely you do not think I 
would bring you here for anything but what I felt it 
was right and important we should speak of? Has 
iny being married or not being married anything to 
do with it ? [There are conflicting mvrmurs in the 
audience, mb. gollins stamps encouragement. The 
BRASSY GIRL looks round belligerently.] I will go on, 
trusting that I have the majority with me and that I 
may succeed before the end of the evening in gaining 
the support of the minority. Sexual immorality 
concerns us in many ways. We suffer from its results 
and we indirectly cause it. We are to blame for it 
in two ways. First, as women who will neither think 
nor act clearly and honestly about it, and secondly, 
we are criminally to blame if, when we are mothers, 
we do not teach our children at an early age precisely 
what the meaning and dangers of sex are. We must 
prepare our children for life if we are intending to 
start them off with as few handicaps as possible. 
It's more important what children are taught to 
think and feel than it is how we feed and dress 

them 

BRASSY GIRL [to herself^ with a sniff of outraged 
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womanliness]. A nice one to lecture to others, I 
must say. 

JBAN. I was about to add, that the dressing and 
feeding of children will, however, be important studies 
in the circle which I hope to form. We* hear a great 
deal about women being men^s chattels. We don't 
hear half enough about the wrong of children being 
regarded by their mothers as their chattels. Women 
have remained curiously primitive. They resent a 
child's first attempt at independence. They love 
their babies when they are helpless, but they feel an 
unadmitted resentment when the child develops a 
wiU of his own. What possible right has a mother 
to absolutely possess her child ? 

BBASSY GiBL. Well, who should if the mother 
shouldn''t ? 

JEAN. The child, of course. We should each 
possess ourselves, and mothers should be glad when 
a child first attempts it. I must ask that I am not 
constantly interrupted in this manner. If anyone 
wishes to ask questions at the end I shall be very 
glad to do my best to answer them, but these inter- 
ruptions put me out. I have had to quite abandon 
my notes. It is difficult to be consecutive. It is not 
fiiir to the others, [hb. collins starts applcmse^ 
which is rather lamely followed ; it gives jean time to 
recover^ she had seemed to be losing her grip.] If we 
decide to study together, and I hope we will, details 
of the relationship between mothers and their children 
can be taken up then. What I want to make you 
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realize now is that the act of bearing a child does not 
necessarily endow one with sufficient intelligence to 
rear that child. Women have less education than 
men. They have less first-hand experience of the 
world than men ; yet they are supposed to have the 
upbringing of the child as their especial work. It 
requires wisdom, restraint and delicacy to be a fit 
mother. Unless women realize this, they do great 
harm to their children. If weak spots are left in a 
child through the negligence of a mother she cannot 
be excused on the ground that she did not know. It 
was her business to know. A home is not a safe 
place for children unless the mother who makes it 
has a conscious attitude towards the difficulties of 
family life. 

BBASSY GIRL [rising]. I am going to get out of here. 

MISS CHATTEBTON [hurrying to her]. Oh, please 
don't go ! You'll like what^s coming, I know. 

BBASBY GIBL. You think Fm going to stay and 
hear her say the home ain't safe ? I've got some 
sense of right and wrong. First she talked shady, 
now she's down on mothers. I hope I know a sacred 
subject if others don't. [Ooea toward door, miss c. 
following helplessly ; cmdience gapes.] 

MB. COLLINS. Most regrettable, most regrettable ! 
[To tooman next him] Tliese disturbances are really 
not fair. 

MAN OTJTSiDB [tries handle of door, then c<iUs]. 
Here, locked doors ain't right. 

JEAN. Who locked that door ? 
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iCAN OUTSIDB [rattling handle]. G>me on now, 
open the door, girls. 

BRASSY GiKL. Here, you let me out of here, there^s 
going to be a row. 

HISS OHATTBBTON. Well, goodness me ! I locked it. 

I thought it was safer. I'm sure I had no idea 

[Ooes to door J whispering anxiously to others] Had 
I better unlock it ? 

JEAN. Unlock it at once. 

[One or two girls in the avdience rise. 
MEN OUTSIDE [indistincty chaffing-murmurs]. Don't 
turn away an audience like us. 

[miss 0. unlocks the door^ about eight 

loafers come in^ laughing sheepishly, 

BRASSY GiBL cycs them fiercely ^ they 

eye her. 

BBASSY GIBL. You're a pretty looking lot of 

galoots. Why don^ you make way for a lady ? 

[Elbows her way out.] 

FiBST MAN [calls after her]. Oh, don't leave 
because of us. We like you. 

[miss c. hovers around them helplessly. 
JEAN. If you will kindly be seated I will continue 
the meetmg. 

[The men shuffle to seats at the hack 

oj the hallf murmuring to each 

other and snickering. 

miss OHATTBBTON [watchcs them, seats herself unth 

a flounce and exclaims] Men always make trouble. 

I always said so. 
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JEAN [speaks uncertainly^ fumbles tvith notes]. I 
should now like to say a few words on women as 
citizens. Whether we mauj or don't marry, there is 
a place for each of us in the community that it is our 
duty to take. There is no reason why a woman, just 
because she is a woman, should be supported by 
someone else. 

BBCOND MAN [with marked cheer]. Hear, hear ! 

JBAN [smiles faintly]. I think we should all 
work 

THIRD MAN. Right ! 

JEAN. I believe we should all be much happier if 
we worked. [Groans from the m£n.] I believe we 
would all be much happier if there were less differen- 
tiation made. [Stops, everyone looks surprised, her face 
works as though she was struggling with some emotion.] 
There is no use in my saying these things, which to 
me are very serious, which I feel very earnestly, if 
they are only to be chaffed. [Speaks to m£n] I am 
talking to young women on their civic position. This 
cannot possibly interest you* Yoiur laughing remarks 
hinder me greatly. I must ask you to go. 

FiBST MAN [speaks thickly after a short silence]. 
She thinks we're drunk. 

SECOND MAN. WeVe behaving ourselves ; why can't 
you go ahead ? 

JEAN. I tell you that men have no concern in 
what we are saying, and I ask you to go. 

SECOND MAN. What are you talking about? 
There was a man here when we came in. 
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FIB8T MAN [thickly]. Not much of a man ; don't 
be hard on the girl. 

[AU the men laugh. Two mare loafers 
peer in at door, which has been 
left open. They lean against 
doorframe, and appear amused. . 
JBAN [hoUy]. Veiy well, then, if you won'*t go I 
will talk to you. I must ask the ladies in the 
audience to consider my first speech postponed to a 
future time. This is a different speech — it^s to the 
men. [SpeaJcs directly to them] I am a believer in 
woman as a difierent person from what you conceive 
her to be, and I say to you now that times are 
changing. The time will come when, if you take 
your wife's wages from her as she leaves the fisustory, 
it will be considered exactly as much stealing as 
though you took your brother's wages from him. 
You have no right to your wife, or to anjrthing that 
belongs to her. It isn't laws that give you rights, it's 
public opinion, and public opinion is changing. 
What have been your privileges in the past will, if 
you continue them, be your transgressions. [The 
men at the door have nodded others to join them, so 
that the doorway gradually fiUs up with a group much 
diverted by what they feel to be jban's hits at the 
other men.] Why aren't you punished now for wife 
desertion ? Because your wives won't prosecute you — 
not because of any tenderness they feel for you, but 
because they think it not respectable to go to law 
against their own man. Well, the time is almost 
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here when they will think it not respectable to live 
with a wife deserter. 

voiCB FBOM THE DOOBWAT. That's One on you, Jim. 

FiBST MAN [angrily 9 to mem at door]. Shut up ! 

8B0OND HAN. You're Only a woman ; you don't 
know what you're talking about. 

JEAN. Pardon me, I know perfectly what I'm 
talking about, and the fact that you're angiy shows 
that you know it, toa You say I'm only a woman. 
Very well, I will turn this meeting into a debate on 
the equality of man and woman. Will one of you 
take up the other side ? [A silence.] Surely there 
is someone here who has some reasons for his belief 
that men are superior and should, in consequence, 
have different rights. 

VOICE FROM DOOBWAY [tauntmgly]. It will be 
bad for you, Bill, if your wife hears of this. You'd 
better speak up. 

SECOND HAN [mth proletariat anger, jumping up 
and shaking fist at jean]. It's you that's the cause 
of all the trouble. You ladies with no troubles of 
your own. What do you interfere between man and 
wife for ? 

JEAN. We don't interfere between man and wife, 
we interfere between masculine bullies and feminine 
cowards, who are bullied solely because they think it 
respectable to be bullied. 

DiFFBBENT VOICES. You be blowed ! 
You need a bit of bullying yourself. 
You're butting in where you ain't any business. 
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JEAN. Pardon me, you came in here where you 
had no business, and now it's for me to say what 
you'll listen to. Why did you stay when I asked 
you not to ? Because you thought I was a woman, and 
had no strength that could be matched against yours. 
Well, I have. I've a clear head and I speak the 
truth, and you're afraid of the truth, and now I'll 
play the buDy and yotfU play the coward. [She 
stops; there is sUence.] You see, your great force, 
which was principaUy inopportune noise, has been 
downed. You're always beaten when your minds are 
attacked, because you don't think. You come out 
strong when you use your muscles, because you use 
them against people who have fiu: weaker muscles. 
When you have dog fights, and when you fight among 
yourselves, you're very keen on being evenly matched, 
and you are jolly quick to cry " Foul." Well, we 
women, whom you say interfere, cry " Foul " against 
your treatment of your own women. 

MANY VOI0B8 [suHy cmd excited]. Quit it ! 

Talk about something you know about. 

She makes me sick. 

Let's get out of here. 

No, I'm not going because of her. 

Women always talk. 

It's just gab. 

8BC0ND ICAN \his votce topping others]. You'll do 
better if you keep out of our affairs ; they don't 
concern you. 

JBAN. Pardon me, they do. Your wife is con- 
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nected with you because she's your wife. She's 
connected with me because she's a woman. When 
you beat her it's my business to see that she is 
ashamed and not cowed. 

8BC0ND MAN. Rats ! We was all right until you 
came with your sui&age and such damned rot. You 
women are getting too much your own way. 

JBAN [whOf in spite of the jeering, Icmghvng, stamp- 
ing, muttering men, is still in control of them, and is 
rather liking the row]. The reason you're afraid of 
the Woman's Movement isn't because of the vote. 
The reason you do what you call disapprove of it is 
because you are all afraid of the change that is taking 
place in your own women. You have to look a 
comrade in the eye, or he knows why. You have to 
obey certain rules when you are with men, so you 
like to slack to your utmost when you're with women. 
It's the cessation of the slacking that you're afraid 
of. Oh, I know you. You're social cowards, every 
one of you. You aren't even game enough to give 
the women a chance to show what sort of a fight 
they can put up. You, Englishmen, supposed to be 
of a sporting nation, with a sense for the game, yet 
women are putting up the pluckiest fight anyone 
ever saw, and you won't as much as form a ring. 

[At this there is a mild pemdemonvam, 
the men calling things to each 
other, some angered, some just 
cheerfully hooping up the racket, 
one or two wanting to break up 
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the meeting; some of the girls riset 
wanting to leave^ afraid to make 
their way throtufh the crowd at 
the door* 
DiFFBBBNT voiGBB. Come on, break up the meeting ; 
weVe had enough. 

You're a game little one all right. Gro it, give it to 
them. 

Who's afraid of women — give 'em a chamst. 
[Singing] For she's a jolly good fellow, which 
nobody dares deny. 

Say, if all the women was like her. 
Don't take it so hard, Alf. 

SECOND MAN [hoUy], You let us alone. Who are 
you ? — ^you don't even work. [To men] Let's break 
up the meeting. She's talked too much, by God. 

OTHBB YOIGBB. Put him OUt. 

I don't care what she says, I'm not married. 

Neither do I, I'm drunk. 

Gro ahead, we want a meeting. 

Let the women into politics ; we ain't had a meeting 
like this for years. 

Let's sing. 

Look at Bill, he's fiednted. 

Come on now, all together, three cheers for our 
team. 

Shut up ! You're scaring the girls, they're all of a 
tremble. 

MB. COLLINS [who hos been jumping about on his 
seat greatly perturbed, now rises and mth a gentleness 
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and recbsonableness that is Ivdicrously ladylike, raises 
both hands and speaks to the men]. Grentlemen, let 
me appeal to your better natures. 

VOICE. We ain't got any. These is the best we 
have that we've got on. 

MB. COLLINS [ignoring interruption]. This is really 
not the way to behave. Do be reasonable, I beg of 
you, and just sit down quietly and listen to what 

Miss Barker has to say 

VOICE [interrupts]. Like nice little boys. [Guffaws 
of laughter.] 

MR. COLLINS. Believe me, you'll regret this to- 
morrow. It's not worthy of you, not at all. [His 
voice is drowned by the men,] 
VOICES. Sit down, sit down. 
We don't want to listen to men, it's the girl. 
Go ahead, miss ; there's nothing we loves like a row. 
[The ma/n who sang before rises and 
singsy " Oood-night, ladies^ we\e 
sorry to see you go,** His coat is 
puUed by someone behind and he 
collapses on a cracked note; the 
Toen are uproarious uMh amuse- 
ment. 
JEAN [has stood perfectly still, impatiently biting 
her lips at mr. collins' futility]. Quiet, please. 
[Hammers on table, speaks firmly] Quiet, please, I 
must ask that order be restored. 

voice. We've got to give her a cheer. 

[At this moment y^bnov forces Ms way 
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through the crowd at door. He 
makes his way to platform and 
ascends the three steps mth a 
botmd. 

VBENON [masterfidly to jean]. Dismiss this 
meeting. 

JBAN [indignantly]. No. 

YEBNON. Yes, I tell yoa They're making a fool 
of you. 

JEAN. I shall do nothing of the kind. Leave this 
platform. 

VBENON [peremptorily]. Sit down. [She obeys by 
reflex action and sits Tneekly. vernon asswmes com- 
mand.] The meeting is brought to a close. The 
speaker has nothing more to say to you. [The men 
are hushed^ but still out for a lark.] 

VOICE. What are you butting in for ? 

VEBNON. To clear this hall. 

VOICE. You are, are you? Well, we'll see you 
farther first. 

VEBNON [comes quickly from platform, speaks to 
MB. COLLINS]. See where that door leads to, will you, 
and if it's all right get the women out by that way, 
there may be trouble. [Ooes to main door."] Come 
now, we don't want any fuss, just leave quietly, the 
meeting is over, there's nothing to detain you. Don't 
crowd the passage, please. Keep the doorway clear 
for the others. [He hustles a number out ; mb. oollins 
is getting the girls out by back door, jean remains 
motionless on platform.] Move a little more quickly, 
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there's nothing to be gained by loitering. Just help 
to get these other fellows out, will you. [One man 
sits firmly in his seat] 

BEFRAGTOBY SCOTCHMAN. Ah'm no movin'. Ah 
come to a meetin', and Ah wuU have a meetin\ 

YEBNON [to the other men] . Just help yoiu: friend 
to clear out. He can^t have a meeting by himself, 
you know. 

TWO OTHEB MEN [puUing their pal to his feet]. 
Come along, John, the fun's over. This gent don't 
want his lady to speak any more. 

RBFBACTORy SCOTCHMAN. Well, Ah'm no for women 
votin'. In fact, Ah^m no for women at all. Ah'm 
a bachelor. [He is htLsUed out by his friends.] 

VEBNON [to remaining few]. Now, just clear out, 
won't you ? We want tiie hall cleared. 
REMAINING FEW. All right, we don't mind. 

[vEBNON has been curtly pleasant, and 
the men have amiably wilted. A 
few minutes before mb. collins 
has made his exit with all the 
women, so that nowy when vbbnon 
closes and locks the door, he turns 
around to find the haU empty 
except for jean still on platform. 
VEBNON [ebuUienily masculine]. Well, I hope 
you're satisfied with what you've done. 

JEAN [stiU sitting]. Stop being so ebulliently 
masculine. You came in here and dismissed my 
meeting, which I, in another moment, would have 
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had in hand. I was berating those men for bullying 
their wives, and you came up here and told me, like 
a navvy, to ait down, and I did it. 

VBRNON. You may call it a meeting, I call it a 
vulgar row. 

JBAK. I'm disgraced 

VEBNON. I'm glad you realize it. 

JEAN. Oh, not by anjrthing you're thinking of — 
only by working by such feminine reflex action that 
I give my affairs over to you to take command of a 
second after I've shouted that women were going to 
stop doing that. 

VEBNON. Fortunately they're not. You presented 
a pretty spectacle standing up there before all those 
jeering loafers. 

JEAN. Stop talking to me like that. I presented 
amuch better spectacle than you could have presented. 
You couldn't have talked to them for five minutes. 
I was getting along very welL 

VEBNON. You call it getting along well to be hob- 
nobbing with a lot of drunks. 

JEAN. They weren't drunk, and I liked the row. 
I miss them now. 

VEBNON. Come down off that platform. You're 
completely off your head. If I hadn't come when I 
did there is no knowing what might have hap- 
pened. 

JEAN [leaves platform^ speaks with weight] . Watch 
out, Vernon. You can do a great deal with masculine 
swagger, but some of it you'll wish you could undo. 
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VEBNON [irritahly]. What do you mean by 
masculine swagger? 

JBAN. Just ordinary masculine swagger. You 
made me collapse into a futile feminine fizzle with it. 

VBBNON. Nothing of the kind« I tried to prevent 
you making a fool of yourself. 

JBAN. You did a perfectly unwarrantable thing, a 
thing you would never have dared to do to a man. 

VBBNON. Jean, don't talk like that. What would 
it have mattered to me if a man had been booed by a 
crowd ? Do you suppose I could stand by and see 
you booed ? 

JBAN. Do you suppose that unless you stop 
acting like that women are ever going to be worthy 
of anything but being booed ? 

VEBNON. Oh, very well, if you feel like that about 
it, I'm very sorry I did what I did. 

JEAN. It wasn't you, after all. It was me. I 
crumpled. We women have been educated to use 
our powers only m moments of extreme necessity, 
but when a man heaves in sight to at once throw 
everything to the winds and become shrinking 
molluscs. Well, I shrank. [Chagrined tears in her 
eyes.] You think you vanquished me. That's your 
vanity. I was vanquished by my grandmother and 
great-grandmothers. I'd been behaving like any spunky 
human being. You made me act like a lady ; that's 
what hurts. 

VBBNON. We can't stay here talking, Jean. I must 
get you home. 
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JEAN [sits], Vernon, quit it. Act in a way that 
doesn't savour so much of penny dreadfuls. I'll go 
home when I'm ready, but tiiere is no need of your 
getting me home, as though I had done something 
awful and had to be concealed. 

YEBNON. I didn't mean that at all. 

JEAK. Oh, yes, you did. You're having a 
perfectly beauti^ time. Men are alwap perfectly 
happy when they are contriving respectability under 
adverse circumstances. As a rule, I get the better 
of you. That's because I say things you don't 
understand. To-night you got the better of me. 
That's because you could say things the men did 
understand. They were djring to see someone bully 
me, and they saw it. Of course, they went. They 
acknowleged your right to shut me up, and they 
cleared out. You appealed to them on that sacred 
groimd of eveiy man having a right to manage his 
own family row, and they answered to you as a 
bullet does a trigger — they went. 

VEHNON. I did nothing in particular. 

JEAN. Oh, you acted in a very impressive manner. 
They felt the pressure of class and wilted. I couldn't 
have done that, because I had no class, that is, imtil 
you came and reflected some on me. I was only a 
woman with rather untidy hair 

VEBNON [rvminatively]. Jean, I'm sure you didn't 
always talk so much. 

JBAK. Of course I talk. I'm a woman. There's 
a great deal to say about me. Also, I face issues. 
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Men evade and duck and jink. One of those men 
called out to me, •* Yoii don't even work." Well, 
he was right. I don't. I am open to truth, and I 
was floored when he said that. If an idle, talkative 
man had been standing on that platform and anyone 
had called out, " You don't even work," he would 
have summoned some immoral bullying force, like an 
exquisite accent, and answered peremptorily, " Now, 
none of that, my man." The poor fellow in the 
audience would have crumpled up like a busted 
balloon. 

VEBNON. Jean ! 

JEAN. Ah, ha ! Now you think I'm vulgar. You 
don't care a bit that I'm half broken-hearted 
because I've muffed my first attempt at doing some- 
thing. All you care is that I seem to have taken on 
an air of being slightly disreputable. 

VBBNON [in a worried tone^ not listening to her] . 
Your hat's on crooked, you know. 

JEAN [straightening it]. Ah, there you are. In 
M probability men invented women'^s hats so that 
whenever they tried to do anything they would look 
ridiculous. A woman''s hat is a subtle and binding 
manacle. The moment she gets an idea her hat goes 
over one eye. Is it straight now ? 

VEKNON. Yes, Jean. I believe you are a little 
hysterical. You ought to go home. 

JEAN [relaxing from her strained chatter]. Yes, I 
am hysterical. Every asset I have I seem to pay for 
in a loss of some kind. Don't you see how wrong it 
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all is ? When a woman wants to be alive, not stagnate, 
she^s made to pay in the things she holds closest. 
Society says a woman who wants a public life gives 
up her private life. If^s her private life that gives 
her up.' It won't have her. There's no use in shaking 
your head, Vernon. You wish I differed from the 
others just enough to amuse you in the evenings, not 
enough to have any marked consequences. 

VERNON. I don't think you're happy this way, 
Jean. I don't like that. [A silence.] 

JBAN [speaks curtly]. How did you happen to 
come here ? 

VBBNON. I was talking to my mother and sister as 
you asked me to, and Cassie spoke of this meeting. 
Miss Chatterton had been to the house asking her to 
come to-night. 

JBAN. And your sister didn't feel inclined ? 

VBBNON. Mother wouldn't let her. She used the 
fact of your having a meeting as a reason why I 
couldn't possibly want Cassie to become like you. 
I pretended I had known about the meeting but 
mistaken the night, and rushed off saying I was 
proud of everything you did. 

JBAN [puts her hand out and squeezes his — she is 
sitting toith her back to him]. Poor old Vernon ! 

VBBNON. I came intending to cheer you on for all 
I was worth, though I felt a bit cut up that you 
hadn't told me ; but when I heard those beasts 
guying— I— I just acted the way I did. 

JBAN [gently, chummily]. I know, in those 
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moments when intelligence is needed we substitute 
nature. 

YHBNON. I don't say I did wrong, you know. 

JBAN. And I don't say that this isn't a moment 
when intelligence is needed. Were you talking to 
your mother and Cassie about — what we spoke of 
this afternoon ? [ybicnon nods his head yesJ] What 
did they say ? 

YBBNON. What I was afraid they'd say. 

JBAN [very quietly]. It's no use ? 

YBHNON. No. Mother was in a fearful state that 
rd suggested such a thing as our marrying. Said 
she'd never expected to see the day when I would 
imply that she was a burden on me. She cried and — 
oh i It was beastly. 

JBAN. I'm awfully sorry. I shouldn't have sug- 
gested it. 

YBBNON. Oh, I want it, Heaven knows, as much 
as you do« Cassie wasn't so bad. She seemed 
willing enough. 

JBAN. Willing ? 

YBBNON. Well, I mean she didn't carry on. 
Mother made me feel a brute. She said what would 
father say if he could know that I wanted to many. 

JBAN. Yet that was what your fSstther did, wasn't it ? 

YBHNON. What ? 

JBAN. Marry. 

YBBNON [smiles rueftiUy]. I'm afraid she wouldn't 
have seen it as quite the same thing. Besides, 
it is fairly natural that she should feel she comes 
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first. She doesn't see why we can't wait. She says 
plenty of people do. She made me feel we were both 
a bit selfish. We've got all our lives before us. She's 
almost sixty, you know. Fd be rather a rotter if I 
did make her uncomfortable, wouldn't I ? 

JEAN. Yes — ^yes ! I see that side of it perfectly. 

VEBNON. I don't think you ought to blame them. 
There's a lot in what mother says. 

JEAN. Ohy blame ! Situations aren't so simple that 
one can solve them by blaming. I only feel it's all 
too usual. It mustn^t be true for the next generation. 
Of that I'm sure. 

VEBNON. As soon as I have made provision for 
mother and Cassie, mother will be very glad to have 
memarry. It isn't a great deal to ask of a son, is it ? 
I d(m't want you to feel hard about mother. 

JEAN. I don't, Vernon, I don't. I just feel puzzled 
and suffocated. You needn't stand up for the older 
generation, all the world is on their side. Yet there's 
something to be said for our side. We're young. 
Youth is valuable. It shouldn't be wasted. It stands 
for ideals, Vernon. The world needs us, and it won't 
have us. 

VESNON [mUerably]. I feel as though I had fiiiled 
you. 

JEAN. No, it's because none of us are strong 
enough. We ought each to carry our own weight. 
Oh,whatistheuseoftalkingof itall? I tried to force 
what seemed right for me, and it just forced you into 
doing what is wrong for you. That part of it is over. 
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YBBNON. Don't say that, Jean. 

JBAN. But, Vernon, dear, what else is there to 
say ? If in ten years or so we can marry, we wiiL 
In the meantime I am not going to live with my 
mother and quarrel. My people won't let me work. 
Yoiur people won't let me marry you. From to-night's 
experience I should say the townspeople won't let me 
propagate my views among them. I am going 
away. 

VBHNON. What do you mean, Jean? You'll do 
nothing of the kind. 

JBAN. But I can't live here, not on honest, happy 
terms with anyone. There must be some people 
somewhere who take all I believe as such a matter of 
course that they'd be bored by discussing it. Heaven 

know, „, idei .„ not 4 .tol4. I f™ • 
pound a week of my own, I can't starve. I'll go to 

Manchester or London. [With a burst of emotion] 

Loneliness is better than being thought queer or 

wicked by everyone I'd like to have like me. 

VBHNON [taking both her hands], Jean, you shan't. 
It's all wrong. I love you. Mother and Cassie have 
got to come round. 

JBAN. Hush! hush! There's no happiness in 
making people do things. Besides, if I made you 
do less for your mother than seemed right to you, 
I'd be the one to pay. You'd feel differently towards 
yourself, and that would make you feel differently 
towards me. There's no use in grabbing what you 
want if you are going to get your hand snapped off 
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in the process. Do let's stop talking, and get away 
from this place. 

YBBNON. Where are you going ? 

JEAN [who has 8ta/rted to go, stops]. I hadn't 
thought. I can't go home, for mother thinks I'm 
spending the night with Chatter, and I can't go to 
Chatter's because her brother-in-law believes that all 
real ladies are afraid to go out at night. So we had 
to slip out without his knowing. We were going to 
get in by a back area window, but she didn't tell 
me how. 

VEBNON. Come to oiur house. 

JEAK. Your mother and sister would like that, 
wouldn't they ? No — I — oh, it's all so sickening ! 
I don't believe it's possible for a woman to act simply. 
I'll just go home and take what comes. I can't very 
well stop here. 

VEBNON. Will your mother be horrid to you ? 

JEAN. She won't mean to be. She'll think it her 
duty to make me feel utterly miserable, and being a 
conscientious woman she wiU do her duty, that's all. 
[Ooes towards the door, tekh^oia foUowmg her. When 
she reaches the door she stops and turns rotmd.] I 
can't, Vernon. Think what I'm going to. Just the 
same petty irritating round, with the scoring aU on 
their Se This mating wUl prove to them f hat I'm 
wrong in everything. It's failed, so they will think 
that each thing wherein I differ from them will 
£5iil. Living at home will be twice as hard. Oh, 
why did you break in as you did P Couldn't you 
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have let me alone to work out my own worth? I 
might have got the crowd in hand. It was so 
important that I should. It meant everything. 
Now I've nothing to stand on. [The floodgates a/re 
open.] 

VBRNON. I'm awfully sorry, Jean. I believe now 
you might have managed the thing. I just lost 
my head and wanted to protect you. 

JEAN. Everybody wants to protect me from 
everything but stagnation,- and it's that that's 
maiming me. 

VEKNON. Is it really so bad, Jean ? 

JBAN. I can't, I can't go home. I feel as though 
I should smother as soon as I put my head in the 
door. It's awfiil, I tell you, to be futile. It's awfiil. 
I'm not doing or being a single thing. Whatever I 
have in me that is good is not wanted by anyone, 
and the few people who care for me, whom I'd like 
to be happy, are only happy when they're wasting 
me. 

VBBNON. Couldn't you compromise a little, be 
yourself part of the time and part of the time what 
they want you to be ? I don't believe it's worthy of 
you to hurt your people so. It can't be a sign that 
we^re bigger than the others when all we do is to 
make them miserable. 

JBAK [gives a ha/rd little laugh]. Compromise, 
when it's only on one side, isn't compromise, it's 
capitulation. I've gone through all that. I 
thought if I was really worth while I could make 
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them happy and have my own way, too. It can't be. 
They won't let it be. When I try to be nice they 
think I am repentant for what is my real self. The 
other side have got to give in a bit, too. I've tried 
and tried, and my heart aches with the failure of it 
all. 

VBRNON [stroking her hand helplessly]. Oh, Jean, 
don't say that. I ought to have been able to make 
you a little happy. 

JEAN. You have, Vernon, no end of times. It's 
mother, and Aunt Martha, and grandmother. They're 
in my thoughts all the time. They seem to be 
perfectly awful sometimes, and then I seem perfectly 
awfiil to myself for seeing them so. Every fresh 
place I begin to grow they close in on me. If I 
cared for them less I'd break with them altogether, 
but they're my people and I can't. It's not safe to 
always frustrate vitality. I feel desperate. I can't 
go back to them, Vernon. I can't stand them. I've 
got to get away. 

VEBNON [sits disconsolate]. And I can't offer you 
a home. It's too abominable. Jean, stick it out a 
little longer. I'll make money somehow. 

JEAN. No, they'll sap me, Vernon. I shall 
fight for a time, then I'll become just as stale and 
dried up and useless as they are. All the women I 
know are rudimentary machines crushing whoever 
has more life than they. 

VEBNON. There's no use in losing your head, Jean ; 
they've given life to us. 
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JBAK. You mean they've given us physical 
existence, but they stop there. There's always that 
talk of women bearing children. For how many 
years of their life do they do it, and how many are 
there who never do it at all ? Childbirth is the excuse 
for everything. You needn't be educated. You 
must be a burden. You need not have ordinary 
sense. You must take on morals made by someone 
else, and all because you are a potential child- 
bearer, when, as a matter of fact, society won't let 
you bear children. How many children have been 
bom of our two families? My grandmother bore 
two, both destined to be burdens to be carried by 
someone else. My mother bore one, whom she kills 
daily. Your motiier bore two, one to take care of 
her, the other for someone else to take care of, if it 
could by hook or crook be managed. And now all 
these women work together that no more children 
may be bom. I tell you if you are an economic 
burden you don't want the person who is supporting 
your weight to take on more freight. It threatens 
your safety. [She w hard^ bitter, mordcmt] 

YEHNON. You'^re going too far. It's a shocking 
thing to hear anyone speak of their mother as you 
speak. My mother isn't at all as you make her out 
to be. My father was very fond of her, and very 
proud of her. You can't expect her, at her time of 
life, to change. Her social position stands on her 
being what she is. Say I'm incompetent. Say I 
ought to get on better and make more money, but 
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don't talk that way about women who are doing their 
best according to their own light. 

JBAN [doihed]. I never said they weren^t. If you 
think I'm wrong, well, that's just the final hurt. Of 
course you stood up for your mother. You were 
quite right, only don't you see it's just because 
mothers never have been spoken of that they have 
become what they are ? It's just because we're each 
afraid of hurting our own mothers that public opinion 
has withheld all judgment on mothers. Oh, it's no 
use ! I believe in the need of righting such unhappiness 
more than anything else, and when I express it it 
drives you away from me. [With a burst of emotion] 
Vernon, it frightens me to feel as lonely as this ; you've 
got to understand. 

VEBNON [goes to her]. Oh, Jean, I will, I will ! I 
know there is unhappiness. I agree with you more 
than you think, only I don't believe you should speak 
as you do. 

JBAN [looks at him, looks away for help elsewhere ; 
she is chiUed], It doesn't matter, there^s no use in 
your trying. It's the women's afiair. I think if I 
knew any woman without the stamp of a provincial 
town upon her that she'd understand. You*re very 
good, but it's just that men and women never do 
imderstand each other wholly. [Her eyes are dilated^ 
she is taut and elusive with the eVusiveness of raw 
nerves^ 

VBBNON [grasps her warmly]. That's nonsense. 
How could any woman understand you better than I 
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do? You must tell me everything. I will under- 
stand. 

JBAN [drawing away, laughs wearily]. When 
nothing else rouses you to comprehension, jealousy of 
an imaginary woman can. Oh, Vernon, don't you see ? 

VBRNON [drawing her close]. I see that you're 
unhappy and need help, and I'm the one to give it 
to you. You mustn't have any relationship closer 
than ours. You can't have. Jean, I will understand. 
I love you. [Kisses her.] Don't you feel that I do 
understand though I am so stupid at expressing 
myself? Kiss me again. No, don't turn your cheek 
— I want your lips. 

JEAN. I love you, I love you. [Drops her head 
for a moment, then draws away a little.] 

POLIOBMAN [at back door, rattles handle peremp- 
torUy]. Open this door, please. 

[jean and vebnon are startled, stand 
very still. 

VBENON [whispering]. Be still. 

JEAN [whispering]. Who can it be ? 

VEBNON [whispering]. I don't know. 

POLICEMAN. Here, open this door. 

VEBNON [whispering]. Wait a minute. [He tip- 
toes on to platform and looks out of small window, 
the blind is already down; comes down.] It's a 
policeman. We had better get out by the front door. 
If he happens to be a new man he will want to be 
officious. [They cross to frcmt door softly, opsn it a 
little, close it huni^edly.] 
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JEAN. What was it ? 

VBBNON. There is a crowd of Saturday-night 
loafers out there still, you can't go that way. 

JEAN. But we've got to. 

YEBNON. No, no ! Your name would be mauled 
all over the town. [Turns out the gas slowly , leaving 
a faint glimmer in one], 

JEAN. Why are you doing that ? 

VEBNON. It's the only thing to do. They may 
each think we have left by the other door. [They 
wait in the semi-darknessJ] He's gone now, I heard 
him go down some steps. 

JEAN. Then can't we go out that way ? I don't 
want to stay here. 

VEBNON. We've got to. It can't be eleven yet. 
These streets will be crowded for another hour. You 
can't go out. The police might stop you. You had 
a disorderly meeting. Your reputation wouldn't be 
worth a rap to-morrow. 

JEAN. But have I got to stay here to all hours ? 
That seems much worse. 

YEBNON. I know it does, but you're a woman, and 
you've got to be protected. 

[There is a pause; their figures can be 
seen faintly, jean gives a little 
sob and coils " Vernon," he takes 
her in his arms. 

OUBTAIN. 
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ACT III 

Same oa Act L At rue of curtain MB. oollins and 
YBBNON are Bitting silently and seriously ^ looking 
straight ahead of them. There is a pause. 

VEBNON [whoUy dejected]. Why do you suppose 
Jean didn't want to see me ? 

MB. COLLINS. Well, Miss Jean and I have just had 
a long talk and she looked so worn that I suggested 
that she should rest a little. You don't mind ? I 
really wanted to talk to you. 

VBBNON. Oh no, it's very good of you. [Pause.l 
I wanted to be the one to have it out with you. I 
didn't want to leave it to her to tell you. 

MB. COLLINS. No, no, I suppose not, but the 
clearing up afterwards has been left to the women 
for so long that they have learned to do it with great 
deftness. Yes, yes, indeed. [Paibse.l 

VBBNON. What time did she set ? 

MB. COLLINS. This evening at seven. If you will 
copie to the Glen Street Church I will many you 
there. My sister can act as witness. [Pause] 

VBBNON. Jean is — [his struggle with his inartictUacy 
only brings] — fine. 

MB. COLLINS. Oh, quite so, quite so ! [Pause.] 
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VBBNON. What do you think of it all ? [With the 
burst of a tousle-headed male.] 

MB. COLLINS. Of all what P 

YBEKOK. Of right and wrong, and men and womeny 
and the whole business. 

MB. COLLIKS. Well, you see, my life is made up of 
seeing people do right and wrong, so I haven't any 
opinions on the matter. I find you can only be 
comfortably sure of a thing when you know very 
little about it. And knowing men and women leads 
to something that is either indecision or humanity, 
I've nevet been sure which. [Patise,] 

VBBNON [eyes mb. gollins two or three times before 
finally speaking]. I've been going through such a 
Hell. [Pause, mb. collins looks innocuously into 
space.] I've been damning myself up and down, imtil 
it suddenly occurred to me how could I be such a 
black rotter as I make myself out to be when only a 
short time ago I thought I was just an ordinary sort 
of chap. 

MB. COLLINS. Yes, yes, to be sure ! It's very good 
for us to think ourselves rotters, but it is seldom 
wholly accurate. On the other hand, society ought 
to get and take a great deal more blame than she 
ever does. [Pause.] 

VEBNON. It was something Uke that I was getting 
at. When an ordinary chap like me turns into such 
an out-and-out cad, I wondered if things in general 
were a bit crooked, or if I was — well — ^you know what 
I mean, just rottenly weak. 
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MB. COLLINS [both men speak slowly]. Just so, just 
so ! I think things in general aie a bit crooked, just 
crooked enough so that if we are as good as things in 
general it goes a bit hard with us, and with others. 
I don't think anyone is really bad, but I sometimes 
think society is very bad. She hasn't learned what to 
do with her real people and she makes them pay for 
her ignorance. [Pause.] 

VBBNON. I hope I'm not boring you, but I can^t 
get over this right and wrong business. There isn't 
anjrthing to tell it by — for siure I mean. 

MB. COLLINS. Well, the only rule I've ever found 
is that everything in the world contains both right 
and wrong, hopelessly mixed and inextricably tangled. 
That's about as far as we can go, except that if we 
apply the same rule to two cases we are pretty apt to 
be wrong in one of them. 

VBBNON. It would be more comfortable if things 
were black and white. I used to think they were. 

MB. COLLINS. Yes, most people have that com- 
forting idea. In feict, a good many insist upon holding 
to it no matter how agile it forces them to be. 

VBBNON. Yes, but what is it, if it isn't black and 
white ? 

MB. COLLINS. Sort of spccklcd, I should say ; salt- 
and-pepper pattern, very useful for daily wear, though 
a little drab and depressing to look at. [Pavse, both 
sit staring ahead of them.] 

VBBNON. I'm not sure I don't pretty much need 
to believe that right is right and wrong is wrong. 
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MB. OOLLINS [sharply]. You mean P 

VEBNON. I don't feel it's safe to leave things so 
imdecided. 

v^cohUN&ldecmvely]. That's it, that's it! We're 
not sure of ourselves, so we've got to be sure of our 
dogmas. Cling on to posts if you must, if that's the 
only way you can get a semblance of uprightness. 
But the strong man walks in uncertainty, and changes, 
changes. Now, you know, I'm afraid I'm preaching 
at you. 

VEBNON. Yes, but I expected it, it's all right. 

MB. COLLINS [a shade dashed]. Well — er-r-I seem 
to have forgotten what I was going to say. Ah, now 
I have it. I was going to say that our bodies, the 
trees, everything in Nature, are always casting off and 
evolving the new, only our minds object to the process. 
They don't like to cast off the old ideas, or to evolve 
new ones. In fact, we disUke it so much that we 
frequently crush out the new ones with the dead 
weight of the old, and crush out the life that is in us 
at the same time. 

' VBBNON. I suppose what you mean is that if I'm 
worth anything I'll enlarge my dimensions so as to 
accommodate any new light I may get ? 

MB. COLLINS [smiling]. Well — er — something of 
that kind. 

VEBNON [tvith a burst]. We are a rotten lot ! 

MB. COLLINS. No, uo, believe me! 

VEBNON. Well, we're damnably something if it 
isn't rotten. 
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MB. OOLLINS. Oh, there's no doubt about that. 
If we could always limit ourselves to a remark like that 
we would always be perfectly right. It is when we 
b^n to define the something that we are so apt ta 
blimder. You — ^you mustn't be too much discouraged, 
you know. 

YBBNON. I am. IVe stumbled on real rottenness 
for almost the first time in my life, and the place 
where I met it was in me. 

MB. COLLINS. That is apt to be the case. 

YEBNON. The world suddenly seems chaotic, and 
the chaos is in me. 

MB. COLLINS. It's your chance to find order. 

VBBNON. I had order before, now I've lost it. 

MB. COLLINS. No, you had neatness. 

VBBNON. And do you mean to say that in order 
to get a grip on things and get a little light, and all 
that sort of thing, I had to discover that I was a cad ? 

[vBBNON drops his head to hide the 
fact that he is crying, mb. collins 
riseSf puts his hand on vebnon's 
shovMer. vbbnon risesy goes and 
stands at the window. 

JOS,. COLLINS \looks at YEBNON, sitSy says to himself] 
This is very good for him, though painful; he had 
put his mind in order and closed it. [Pa/ase.'\ Ah, it 
— er — it often occurs to me, that — ^that — well, I've 
often thought that things would be so much simpler if 
we could separate each thing and assess it by itself. 
[Looks at YEBNON, who still has his hack to him. 
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MB. COLLINS wanders kindly on] Juxtaposition is 
the only thing invariably in the wrong. Yes, yes, 
indeed ! Juxtaposition is allowed to go scot free far 
too often. 

TBBNON [in throaty voice^ not turning round], I 
don't follow you. 

MB. COLLINS. No, no, possibly not ! Well, what I 
mean is that a thing is more often misplaced than in 
the wrong. For instance, a diamond in one's wind- 
pipe. For the moment it would have very little 
value. It would be agitating. It might be fatal. 
You can see that it would differ extremely from 
the same diamond, let us say, on a lady's finger. 
So that when a good thing is where it ought not 
to be, perhaps by no fault of its own, it may 
have all the marks of a bad thing. The bands of 
society hold it tightly in quite the wrong place, 
and when it causes trouble, by a perfectly com- 
mendable effort to find its own level, society is 
very apt to punish it severely. Now, that is a little 
haid on the misplaced thing, is it not? 

VBBNON [coming forward]. Yes, I suppose so. 

[Pause, 

MB. COLLINS. Then, too, one might make a moral 
remark at a moment so exquisitely inopportune as 
to cause the person to whom the remark was made to 
assault you. Now» that would be a most difiicult 
case for a fair judge to deal with. The assault might 
have been quite justified, yet it is very seldom that a 
person is punished for ill-judged virtue. I've always 
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felt that life would be so very much easier if 
people did not have the bewildering habit of doing 
stupid things from the most moral motives. Most 
of us mean so well that we hamper civilization. 
No one is intentionally cmything but the best they 
know. If there were only more villains in real life. But 
)ust as you condemn a man as wholly bad you find he 
is fond of animals or plays by ear on the piano. It's 
very hard on us because we all so like to paste labels 
on each other. The labels never remain descriptive 
for five minutes together, with the result that we 
are so bewildered by the flux of the various factors 
that the side we finally find ourselves on is chosen 
from moral dizziness and a desire to end the matter. 

[Pause, 
VERNON [looking straight ahead]. You're awfully 
easy to talk to. 

MB. COLLINS. Am I ? 

VBBNON. Oh, yes ! [Long panose.] 

MB. COLLINS. It's very good of you to say so. 

[Pause ; MB. oollins eyes vbbnon^ 

VBRN0N[«i*«i Another pause]. I've often wondered 
if women didn't go over and over things a lot. Do 
you know wh^jj^jnean ? Sort of rub their minds 
against a thii^^^U they feel small seams that most 
people would^^^Bpw were there. I'm afraid I 
express myseflH|||P>adly. 

MB. coLLiNS^more crisply]. Will you pardon me 
if I say that what you have just said is precisely what 
I have been waiting for you to say ? I'm glad weVe 
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come to it. Now I can say what I so wanted to say. 
You young men who instinctively wear blue serge are 
apt to feel that women make a fuss about things. 
So they do. There are those women who fuss 
b^ause they feel nervous at lacking opinions on 
changed circumstances, and they know that if they 
clamour both opinions and decisions will be arranged 
for them. There are other women who make a fuss 
from a dramatic noisiness that is natural to them ; 
and then there is the third kind of woman, and it 
had occurred to me that you might have a lingering 
inability to single out quite clearly this third kind. 

VEBNON [ruefully]. I've made a final ass of myself, 
have I ? And you are setting me right. I don't 
mind. 

MB. COLLINS [smiling gently]. Well, I just thought 
if you should happen to express the view you have 
expressed, and I should at all be able to make you 
see a little differently, things might be a little more 
propitious all roimd. I don't know why it has always 
been considered part of a boy's education to be 
taught that girls are greatly inferior to him, for it is 
so very apt to make him ridiculous later on. You 
don^t mind my talking so extremely like a tiresome 
person? 

VEBNON. I've awfully floundered, but I've managed 
flot to flounder quite sickeningly enough to mind 
your telling me how much of an ass I am. 

MB. COLLINS. Ah, now, that's nice. Then I'll go on. 
This third kind of fuss that I was speaking about is — 
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well, it is the result of caring more than most people. 
When you care you are disquieting to comatose 
folk perhaps, but I've always thought you must be 
most pleasing to something higher. [Pauses j looking 
dreamily into space.] 

TBHNON. You were going to say ? 

MB. COLLINS. Ah, yes, I was going to say that 
some women have the great gift of not growing 
accustomed. They call a makeshift a makeshift, and 
second best second best to the very end. They 
never by any chance call it the law of hiunan nature 
or the way of the world. Men grow accustomed so 
easily. They say a thing is bad the first time, the 
second time they say it can't be helped, and after 
that they say it is as it always has been and always 
will be. But some women have a sense for the 
meaningful that is. as fresh as morning air, and they 
know that the particular case is the sign of the 
general wrong. They fuss and they cure not ashamed. 
They fuss and they are not daunted. They fiiss and 
they are divine. 

VERNON. I see. 

MR. COLLINS. You do? 

VERNON. Yes. 

MB. COLLINS [rises]. Then — ^then I think I'll be 
going. 

VERNON. You know I shouldnU like you to think 
I didn't know there were things I — don't know. 

MR. COLLINS. My dear Mr. Whittier, if you really 
know that, you know more than most. 
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VBBNON. I — I think I'll be going too. [They stand 
looking a little awkwardly at nothing, then suddenly 
shake ha/nds,] 

MB. COLLINS [beaming adorably]. Yes, yes^ well, 
well, to be sure ! 

VBBNON. YouVe been awfully good to me, and I 
awfully feel it, and I'd just like to say that your 
honouring Jean, which was right, and letting me 
have it straight, which was right, too, and all — why 
I'd just like to say that, Jean's and my child — ^that 
you can vest assured that it won't pay for our mistake, 
but that our mistake is the payment for its better 
chances. 

MB. COLLINS [grasps vebnon's hand and shakes it 
delightedly] . I knew it, I knew it ! That's right, 
that's right ! Well, yes, I must be running along. 
[Stands where he t>, then catches his swinging pince- 
nez and rubs them briskly with his handkerchief.] 
I — I — well, well, I don't seem to have anything more 
to say. I — I'll just be going now. [Marches out,] 

VBBNON [suddenly waking up]. Right, oh ! 

[Exits after him. 

CASSiB [voice heard outside]. Hullo, Vernon, i 
didn't know you were here. Well, you do seem to 
be in a hurry. Grood-bye. [Enters.] 

[The outer door barngs, cassib sits down 
with lame politeness, obviously 
calling ; the maid crosses the room, 
exits at back. 

MBS. BABKBB [enters ut back ; she is very nice vdth 
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CASBIB, quite a chirping, sweet woman]. Now, Cassie, 
how nice it is to see you. Your mother isn't with 
you ? How are you, dear ? [Kisses her.] 

CASSiE [flatly]. How are you, Mrs, Barker? I 
thought I'd just come in and see Jean for a little 
while. [They both sit] 

MBS. BABKBB [quervlous and puzzled when she speaks 
of jean]. Well, I'm sure you're a great deal more 
sociable than Jean is, Cassie. Cassie, you've got a 
new dress on. 

CASSiB. I got it at a sale. 

MBS. BABEBB. Do let me see the back of it. 
[cASSiB gets up and turns around shwly.] Now I 
wonder if I could get anything nice at a sale ? 

CASSIE [sits]. Oh, you have to make up your mind. 

MBS. BABEBB [pleasantly excited] . To what ? 

CASSIE. Not to be pushed. [Pale placidity.] A 
woman stood right on my dress the other day and I 
had to shove her off. It was the only way to get 
to what I wanted. 

MBS. BABEBB. How are you keeping now, Cassie — 
better ? 

CASSIE. Yes, thanks. 

MBS. BABEBB. I have a splendid liniment that I 
make myself. I got the recipe out of the newspapers. 
I'd love to make a bottle up and send it over to you. 
Jean is always sa strong. 

OASSIB. Oh, thank you ! I lie in bed every morning. 
I think that helps me. Then I go to the sales in the 
afternoons and that cheers me up. It isn't really 
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that I'm ill, but there's really nothing for me to get 
up for. 

MBS. BABKBB. You look Well. Have you been to 
any parties lately, Cassie, you're so popular? 

GASSiE. Oh, I don't know. What are you knitting, 
Mrs. Barker P 

MBS. BABEEB [she kos soft woolUn cap in her 
hands]. It isn't knitting. It's a little cap that Jean 
wore when she was a baby. I've been going over 
some old trunks up in the box-room this afternoon, 
and I came across it. I was trying to find Jean when 
you came in. I wanted to show it to her. [Looks a 
litUe ivistful and wandered.] I don't know why it is, 
Cassie, but when you and Jean were babies your 
mother and I were happier than we are now. Jean 
used to be the sweetest little thing. She was so 
cheery and chatty. She isn't any more. She was so 
fond of me. She used to call me Cosy. It sounds 
sort of silly now, but it never used to seem so- then. 
After she was in bed at night she'd call out — " I can't 
go to sleep if I think you're not thinking of me. Cosy 
dear." And then I'd promise to think of her until 
she was fast asleep. [A silence — cassis has no reply 
ready.] I don't understand young people. They 
never seem to want us in the same way that*^e want 
them. But babies — there's something so simple about 
a baby. [With pretty , luminous recollection] I 
always used to know just what to do. [Sits fingering 
the cap^ her head en one side, and a young, far-off 
smile.] 
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0A88IB. There's Jean coming down the stain now. 
[UB& BABKBB stuff$ the Cap into her apron pocket.'] 
Aren't you going to show it to her ? 

MB8. BABXEB. No, no, I think I won't. I wouldn^t 
know how to tell her what I meant. I never feel 
sure of myself with Jean, and I — ^I guess I'll just go 
and get myself ready to go out. I was meaning to 
when you came. [RieeefhurrieetodoorJ] Remember 
me to your mother, wonH you ? [Exit9^ voice heard 
queruhmly] Cassie's waiting for you. I'm sure I 
don't know why you couldn't have come down at once. 

JBAN [enters, looking strained and tired]. Sorry to 
keep you waiting, Cassie. How are you ? [They kiss 
perfunctorily.] 

OABSiB [her surface is always lame and colourless]. 
Oh, I'm all right. You look sort of seedy. 

JBAN. I'm right enough. 

OASSiB. You weren't at Ruby's whist drive yester- 
day, were you ? 

JBAN. No, were you ? 

OASSIB. Ruby showed us her trousseau. Her 
underwear is lovely. I was perfectly crazy about the 
shape of one of her nightgowns. Sweet, with short 
sleeves. She's going to lend me the shape to copy. 

JBAN [idly]. Are you starting a trousseau ? 

GASSiB [giggles meaningly ; one feels the hard little 
Ime of determined direction in her]. Oh, you never 
can telL I may be marrying. 

JBAN [smiles a little amazedly]. Have you anyone 
particular in view ? 
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OASSiB [nods her head], Vernon was talking to us 
again last night. 

JEAN. How do you mean P 

0A88IB. About you and he getting married. He 
rowed us the first time, the night of your meeting. 
Now he's at it all the time. 

JEAN. He mustn't bother you with our afiairs. 
ril tell him not to. 

CA8SIE. Oh, I don't mind. Of course, mother 
thinks him selfish, but I understand. I wish he 
wasn't so difficult to talk to, though. Of course, 
he never understands me at all. 

JEAN. How do you mean? 

0A88IB. Just that. He won't see. 

JEAN. But won't see what? There's something 
you want to say, Cassie. Out with it. 

CABSIE. No, there isn't. 

JEAN. Nonsense ! I believe you came here just to 
get me to see something that you haven't been able 
to lay before Vernon. I can see it sticking out of 
you. 

GAS8IE. No, I didn't, honestly. Not that he 
would ever see anything. He's so— oh, I don't know 
— I suppose all brothers are like that. You see, he 
thinks I ought to work. 

JEAN. Yes, I know. 

CA88IE [geU it out tvith difficulty]. Well, perhaps 
I won't have to, if he doesn't push me so. 

JEAN. You mean ? 

CASSIB. Nothing, only I do wish you'd tell him 
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not to hurry me. He may be very glad. It's 
only for his own good, I*m sure. 

JEAN. So this is what the camisoles were for. 
VtTho is it, Cassie ? 

GA88IB. No one, Jean, and it may not come ofF, 
only it's worth giving me a chance, I should think. 

JBAN. Cassie, you're a perfect marvel to me. 
How you can combine that business spirit and your 
maidenly flutter I do not understand. Do tell me 
precisely what you are up to. 

CASSIE [a trifle sulky], I'm not up to anything. 
I don't think that's a very nice way to speak. I did 
suppose that in a matter like th4 soi^thing that 
really concerns you, you'd be a little nicer. 

JBAN. I'm sorry, Cassie, go ahead. I'll try and 
be nice. 

CASSIE. Of course, I couldn't explain to Vernon 
because men are so romantic, and they think 
women ought to be the same ; but you're a girL 
I thought you'd imderstand. 

JEAN. I'll try to. I'd like to hear what it all 
is. 

OASSIB. Well, it's just that Mr. Ruddick was 
simply devoted to me last winter, and I sort of — well, 
don't you know, I didn't care very much about him ; 
he's thirty-seven, and rather quiet, but I saw him 
again just after yoin* meeting, and he really is 
. very nice. 

JEAN. And he wants to marry you, and you 
think — you — will ? 
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[ 0A88IE. Oh, well, of course, he hasn't proposed 

yet, but after all, it's always the girl who decides 
. when that shall be, isn't it? And all I thought 

was it would be so much nicer all round if I did 
I decide to marry. Mother would visit me some- 

times ; not for awfully long, you know, but we could 
take turns. Of course, I'd want to be engaged for 
at least six months. I don't think it looks nice 
to be in any greater hurry than that, do you ? 

JEAN. I'm sure I don't know. You make my 
head whirl. All I seem to hear is a repetition of 
" nice." What you want is that Vernon should stop 
putting on pressure, is that it? 

CASSIS. Well, all I feel is that it's silly of him to 
suggest my working when I may marry. Vernon 
used to be awfully joUy, now he's simply tiresome. 
He told mother she was mercenary because she 
encouraged Mr. Ruddick. Fancy telling your 
mother she was mercenary ! Wasn't it awfiil ? And 
he said Mr. Ruddick was conceited and dull, and 
that just shows all Vernon knows about it. Mr. 
Ruddick has veiy high ideals, especially about 
women. 

JBAN. But, Cassie, if he is conceited and dull, why 
do you many him ? 

0AS8IB [looks at her for a momewtf then snaps out]. 
He isn't ! 

JBAN. If you've begun to fib about him that 
means you've made up your mind. There is a certain 
kind of conceit, you know, that fosters a certain kind 
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of high ideals. The ideals make a sort of cumour 
plate around the conceit and the result is un- 
assailable. You can't do anything with a case like 
that. 

GASSiB. I don't know a word you're talking about. 

JEAN. And you feel that is to your credit. [Puts 
her hand on cassis's arm.] Cassie, don't marry him 
if he's stodgy and dull and moneyed. Don't. 

CASSIS. If you were a little more thoughtful for 
others you might do as I'm doing. Your mother 
would like very much to see you married to some nice 
man who could take care of you. 

JBAN. Good heavens, Cassie ! You're going to do 
this thing and pretend it's to please your mother. 

CASSIE. If you're going to talk to me like that, 
Jean, I simply shan't stay. 

JEAN. All right, all right, Cassie, we understand 
each other now. I'll see that Vernon does not press 
the matter of youSr working, and you on the other 
hand will do your best to exchange the expense of 
yoin* upkeep from Vernon's shoulders to Mr. Ruddick's. 
It is really very decent of you. 

CASSiB. WTiat are you putting words into my 
mouth for ? That isn't at all what I said. 

JEAN. What did you say ? 

CASSIE [emphatic but faltering], I said that Mr. 
Ruddick was — er — crazy about me, and that — I shall 
probably marry him, and that — if Vernon wasn't such 
a stupid he could see it. 

JEAN [rather nicely]. Perhaps he thinks you won't 
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be happy with Mr. Ruddick. You know that 
Vernon is pretty much of a dear. He won't like it if 
you're not happy. 

CASSiB. It's all very well for Vernon to think I 
won't be happy. We'd all be very much more 
comfortable in this world if people would stop trying 
to make us comfortable according to their ideas of 
comfort. I suppose he thinks I've been happy at 
home ; well, I haven't. Every time I move a vase he 
says — " Oh, do be careful ! That's mother's vase, it 
would be awful if you broke it." I've no furniture 
of my own — I've nothing. I've got awfully good 
ideas on fixing things up, and I want some furniture. 
I'm twenty-four, how old are you ? 

JBAN. Twenty-eight. The time has come when 
we both feel the woman's deep longing for furniture 
of her own. Furniture means eveiything to a woman. 
If she has a great grief she consoles herself by 
rearranging her furniture. If it^s her family against 
her furniture, she clings to her furniture. There 
are millions of women to-day who do nothing but 
contentedly tend furniture. Women slave for their 
furniture. It pains them to have it stored. They 
must liberate it and love it. The thing that makes 
it difficult for two adult women to live together is 
that they can't agree about the furniture. Women 
understand furniture. Children may change, but 
furniture never does. It needs them more and more 
instead of less and less. The more furniture a woman 
has, the more important she is. Furniture is concrete 
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and of assessable value. It typifies a womarfs idea 
of what the world should be. Amenable, unchange- 
able, respectable and pretty. Dependent on one's 
bustling care of it, yet staunchly supporting in one's 
weaker moments, and slightly inferior to oneself. In 
a word, furniture combines the most satisfying qualities 
of husband and children without any of their occasional 
drawbacks. 

CASSiB. I come and confide in you and you go on 
like that ; that was nothing but talking. Everyone 
says you haven't much heart, and Fm afraid it's so. 

JEAN. I'm sorry, Cassie. I didn't mean to be 
unsympathetic. 

CASSIS [rises]. Please say good-bye to your 
mother for ma [Turns to go."] 

JEAN. Cassie, I wish you happiness. I'll manage 
Vernon. Don't let's quarrel before we're sisters-in- 
law. 

CASSIE. (5h, it's all right, only what you said hurt 
me, because Mr. Ruddick and I were talking only 
last night about the beauty of home life. 

JEAN. What a tactician you are ! 

CASSIE. What ? 

JEAN. Nothing. 

CASSIE [magnanimously coming to jean]. Good-bye, 
Jean, I know you mean well. You just don't under- 
stand these things of the heart. [Kisses her.] It's 
only to be expected with your cleverness. Good-bye. 

[Exits with great self-satisfaction. 

JEAN [standing stiU]. She's a clear-eyed little 
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manager conniving for an ea^y berth. She shocks 
me. She's indecent. How superior she would feel if 
she knew. [She suddenly hides her face in her hands ; 
turns on hearing her mother open door.] Are you 
going out ? 

MBS. BARKBB. I don't generally put on my hat to 
stay in. 

JBAN. Do you mind not going ? I've something 
to tell you. 

MRS. BABEEB. Can't you tell me before I go P It 
won't take long, will it ? 

JBAK. I don't believe you will want to go after 
you know. I've got to tell you now. I'm going to 
have a baby. [The effort of saying it has been so 
great that she is trembling and her teeth are 
chattering.] 

MBS. BABEBB [wnohU to take it in]. What — what 
did you say ? 

JBAN [now that it is out she relaxes to a shivering 
lethargy]. I'm going to have a baby. 

MBS. BABEBB [staring at jean]. Now — now you 
know that's not true. You must be mad to say such 
a thing. 

JBAN. Yes, it's true. 

MBS. BABEBB \locks both dooTSj murmuring help- 
lessly]. Oh dear! Oh dear! Oh dear! [Staring 
at JEAN again.] Oh sit down, don't stand there 
staring at nothing, [jean sits; mbs. babeeb sits 
opposite to her still staring as though she had never 
seen her before!] Now tell me what you mean. 
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JEAN [she hasnH looked at her mother]* Just that — 
I'm going to have a little baby. 

MBS. BAREBB [pitiably at sea"]. But — ^but, oh dear ! 
I seem to be losing my senses. I can't take it in. 
You to go wrong. You don't know anything about 
such things. I've never told you. You — ^you must 
be mistaken; it's some idea you've got in your 
head. 

JBAN. No, it's not an idea, it's true. [mbs. babkbb 
wrings her hands and shakes her head distractedly ; 
JEAN looks wearily into space.] Aren't you going to 
say anything ? 

MBS. babkbb. I suppose so, presently. 

JBAN. I'm so tired, I don't think I've slept for 
ni^ts and nights. 

MBS. BABKBB [toith a burst]. Jean, it can't be true. 
You've always worried me, but I never thought you 
were bad. It's your ideas that have brought you to 
this. You see what comes of going on the way you've 
done. If I'd only stopped you in time. 

JBAN. I don't know what you mean. 

MBS. BABKBB [stUl distractedly chattering]. Your 
reading and your ideas. I ought to have seen where 
they were leading, but I didn't. For a long time 
now you haven't confided in me as you should. I'm 
sure I don't know why. I always thought of you as 
a child, and now — Jeanie, are you sure ? 

JBAN. Yes. 

MBS. BABKBB [toith gaping mouth]. Oh, I'm afraid 
you are bad. [A little paiise, then mbs. babkbb asks 
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withfrcmtic irritation\ Well, what are you going to 
do about it ? 

JtiAN. I'm a&aid I'm too tired to tell you. I 
didn't know how tired I was. 

MBS. BABEEB. But I've got to know. I can't sit 
here and not know. You ought to think a little 
of me. Remember, you've disgraced me. You've 
brought shame on me. There's never been a bad 
woman in our family. 

JEAN \wiih a shvdder]. Oh, don't, don't ! 

MBS. BABKBB. I trust you've asked your Saviour to 
forgive you. 

JEAN. Oh, how can you ? 

MBS. BABKBB. I shall never be able to lift up my 
head again. God help me, but I think I'd rather 
you'd have died. I never expected to be brought as 
low as this. I've done my best for you. That's one 
thing I can always feeL If you went wrong after 
that it was your own £siult. [She is turning cmd 
twisting her handkerchief and dabbing her eyes with 
it and rolling it up into a baU and holding it against 
her loose, twitching lips,] Why do you sit there and 
say nothing ? Why can't you speak ? 

JEAN. There isn't any use in my speaking. 

MBS. BABKBB. What do you mean ? 

JEAN. I'd only hurt you, and we've hurt each 
other such a lot. There's no use adding to it. 

[There is a slight pause^ mbs. babeeb 
eyes her a little antagonistically. 
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MBS. BABKBB. Who — who is your partner in sin ? 

JBAN [hotiy]. How can you use such words ? 

MB8. BABKBB. What other words should I use to 
describe the wretch who haa ruined you P 

JBAN [tvith power]* Be quiet! Who should be 
the father of my child but Vernon ? Vernon should 
have been my husband years aga Don't use to me 

the filthy words that describe the acts of 

[Breaki off and covers her face with her hands.] 
Oh, my God ! 

MB8. BABKBB [after eyeing her a moment]. It's 
like you to see a difference between what you do and 
what other people do. 

JBAN [marvelling]. And you don't see any differ- 
ence ? You think I'm just like — Oh ! oh I 

HBS. BABKBB [sttMom hecausc she feels at sea]. 
Wrong is wrong. 

JBAN. Yes, wrong is wrong, and it's because I've 
been wronged that I'm going to live and live 
meaningly. If I thought myself what you think 
me I should die, because I should sicken myself to 
death ; but I'm not going to leave the house imtil I've 
proved to you that I'm not bad, and then I'm going. 
[A pause.] Don't you even care where ? 

MBS. BABKBB [grimly]. Yes, I care. I suppose 
that man has found a place for you to go to. 

JBAN. You mean VeAion ? 

MBS. BABKBB. You say he is the one who has 
wronged you. 

JBAN. Oh, that wasn't the wrong I spoke of. I 
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want you to send over for grandmother and Aunt 
Martha. I want to tell them. 

MRS. BABEBB [rises up in arms]. No ! 

JBAN. Oh, they're to know. 

MBS. BABEBB [keenest feeling she has shown]. No, 
you shan't disgrace me before them. I would rather 
anyone else hecird of it, anyone. You'll have to 
go away. I suppose I can bring myself to lie 
about you. I'd rather than have them know. 

JBAN. But grandmother and avmt — but — they're 
your mother and sister! [A pause, mbs. babkbb 
closes her lips stubbornly.] Is that it? Do you 
mean after all your talk about family ties that their 
eyes are the sharpest and hurt the most when 
weaknesses are to be exposed? I'd never guessed 
that. 

MBS. BABEBB [shs has hardly listened to jean]. 
You'll have to go away at once. \Front door bell 
rings.] 

JBAN. Who can that be ? 

MBS. BABEBB. It's them. Fd forgotten. They 
were coming here to go out with me. Oh, now 
you've done it, Jean Barker ! Now you've done it ! 

[Sits with a snap, 

JEAN [stUl marvelling i even relenting], I didn't 
know you were going to take it this way. I — we 
needn't tell them. 

MBS. BABEBB. Let them in. Let them in now 
that they're here. I've never told anyone I wasn't 
at home when I was. You've ruined my life, and 
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you might just as weU see how thoroughlyyou've done 
it. [They both wait; the handle of the door is tried.] 
JBAN. Why don't they come in ? 
MBS. BARKER. Oh, I foigot, I loclccd the door. 
Open it. Good gracious ! what will they be thinking 
already ? What will Liza think ? That's the trouble 
with servants. 

[jBAN hurries to the door, unlocks it. 

MRS. and MiBS rook enter in out' 

door things. 

JBAN. I'll settle Liza. [Opens door.] So sorry, 

grandmother, I locked the door, it rattled so in the 

wind. 

[MRS. BARKBR gives JBAN a shocked 
glance at her reach^ lie. 
MRS. ROOK [kissing jban]. Well, it did puzzle us. 
I was so taken aback. 

MISS ROOK [kissing jban]. Indeed, we didn't know 
what to make of it. 

MRS. ROOK [crosses to MRS. BARKBR, who riscs to meet 
her]. Are you ready to go, Hannah ? I'm afraid 
we're a little late. I walk so slowly these days. I'm 
quite out of breath. 

[Pretends not to see that mrs. barkbr 
is perturbed. Sits on the sofa. 
MISS ROOK [she and her sister kiss perfunctorily]. 
Indeed, I tell mother she can walk a great deal 
better than I can. 

[Gives a sharp look from mrs. barkbr 

to JBAN. 
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MRS. BOOK. And how are you, Jean ? 

JEAN. How are you, grandmother ? You look well. 

[Come» and stands behind mrs. book, 

looking at her mother. She is not 

going to speak unless her mother 

does. She looks tense and white. 

MISS BOOK. Mr. Collins was speaking about you 
yesterday, Jean. 

MRS. ROOK. He persists in not taking our view 
of that disgraceful meeting. I don't understand it. 
How a girl of gentle breeding could stand up before 
all those men and 

JEAN. There's no use in going over it all again, is 
there, grandmother ? You've told me so many times 
just how you feel about it, and Fve told you how I felt. 

MRS. ROOK. I don't say your intentions weren''t 
good. I don't say' you didn't do it for the best ; but 
I do say that to be willing to make an exhibition of 
yourself — - 

MISS ROOK. What Mr. Collins says is 

MRS. BARKER [shorply]. Jean, how long are you 
going to let this go on ? 

MRS. ROOK. Let what go on ? What has happened ? 
I saw as I came in that something was wrong, but I 
said nothing. 

JEAN. Am I to tell them, mother ? 

MRS. BARKER. You've got tO UOW. 

[The other two look at jean ; she stands 
staring ahead, a tortwred expres' 
sion in her eyes, trying to speak. 
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JEAN. A dreadful thing has happened— I- 



[Stops and looks dumbly at her mother^ 
the others gaze at mbs. babebb, 
who rises, speaking furiously. 

MBS. BABXBB [it is as though she hurried to denounce 
jbak before the others covld]. She has gone wrong 
with Vernon Whittier, that's whafs happened. She'll 
have to be got away. She has brought disgrace on 
all of us. I never deserved it ! I never deserved it ! 
She's not what a child of mine should have been. [The 
others give a hurried look at jban, then stare straight 
ahead, stunned.] I don't see how you can stand there 
as you do, with your shame known to all of us. 

JEAN [with difficulty, but using will power]. My 
shame wouldn't be what it is if it hadn'^t been for all 
of you. 

MBS. babeeb. You speak so to me who have given 
up my life to you ? 

JEAN [striking a solemn note]. Yes, you gave up 
your life, but you took mine as a better-liked sub- 
stitute. You tried to live my life for me and you 
soured it. It is because you demanded everything 
that we are where we ai*e this minute, facing each 
other across a deep gulf. 

MBS. babeeb [who is a vulgar scold for a second]. 
Don't talk so to me, you disgraceful girl. 

JEAN [with tragic quiet]. And you disgraceful 
mother. You are making me ashamed for you, and 
when you do that you do me the greatest wrong I 
have ever known. 
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icBS. BABKBB [sits Suddenly and munibles]. I don''t 
know what you mean. 

JBAN. I needn't have told you about my little 
baby. I needn't have told grandmother and Aunt 
Martha, but I wanted you to know. I've faced this 
torturing talk that good may come somehow. What 
has happened never would have happened if you and 
grandmother and Aunt Martha hadn't been what 
you were. [They aU stare at her.] 

MBS. BABEEB. What, you dare to try and shift 
the responsibility of your sin ? 

JEAN. I dare to say that not all the sin ]ies at my 
door. 

MBS. BABEBB. You mean that it is my fault what 
you have done ? 
- JEAN. Yes, it's partly my mother's fault. 

MBS. BOOE. Jean, don't say another word. How 
you can add impertinence to your other sins I don't 
understand. How, at a moment like this, when you 
should be begging our forgiveness, you can talk 
as you are talking — well, it just shows what is in 
your heart. You are hard, and hardness is badness. 
I have not been asked for my opinion, no one seems 
to think what a shock this has been to me. That I, 
in my old age, should have such a blow. Jeanie, 
whom I have known since she was an hour old — it 
will be the death of me, I warn you, I warn you 

MISS BOOE [interrupting]. Now, mother, don't 
work yourself up. You'll just make yoursdf-iU. ^ 

MBS. BOOE [not heeding her daughter], I feared 
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some bad end. I won't say I ever expected anything 
as disgraceful as this, for I didn't, but I feared some- 
thing. My advice was never taken. 

MBS. BARKBB [gaufitly to jbin]. I knew she'd say 
that 

MBS. BOOK [continuing unabated], Jean was allowed 
to become more and more selfish. She never had a 
thought for anyone but herself. Self-centred, what 
could you expect but that self-indulgence would be 
the next step. [With heated accusation] Self- 
indulgence is what she has come to. Self-indulgence 
of the lowest kind. 

JEAN [tvith almost a cry]. Grandmother, stop ! 

[mbs. book stops suddenly. 

MISS book. Oh, Jeanie, don't speak ! Don't say 
anything you'll be sorry for. Remember she's yoin: 
grandmpther. 

JEAN [her eyes dart ahout, she looks trapped]. I've 
got to speak, that's what I'm here for. You don't 
seem to realize that there are things that must be 
said. 

MBS. BABKBB. If you are going to blame anyone 
but yourself, Jean, you'd better not. You're in no 
position to criticize anyone now. You've done a 
dreadful thing and you've no one but yourself to 
blame. 

JEAN [sharply]. Mother, it's just because I am in 
the position that I am in that I can blame others. 
If this hadn't happened I could never have made you 
see, perhaps I shan't be able to now, but just because 
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it's so awful, just because you all feel it so, perhaps 
you'll feel something more. You've said cruel, 
vulgar things to me. They were the first things that 
came to your lips, and you did not hesitate to utter 
them. For years now I've been upbraided for not 
showing sufficient love to you all. You've said before 
that I was hard. Well you've shown me love when I 
needed it, haven't you ? You've been tender to me, 
haven't you ? I was to love you, so that when you 
chose to strike me it would hurt — was that your 
idea ? I was to be dull to all appeals but yours, but 
there I was to be wholly vulnerable — was that it ? 

MRS. BOOK. Not at all, Jean, not at all ; we've never 
hurt you. 

JEAN. Please, grandmother, it's my turn to speak 
now. You've all had your say, and now I'm going 
to tell you what I've been arriving at through years 
of unhappiness. I don't love you as I used to, and 
so you can't hurt me as you could once. I admit 
that. [mbs. barker is about to speak.] Oh, there is 
no use in pretending to be surprised, mother. We're 
speaking with horrid honesty now. We're all letting 
things out, and if I turn on established silences and 
conventions, I'll suffer, not you. If what I am saying 
were to be overheard you would be condoled with, 
not I. You've had a daughter, who, miraculously 
enough, turned out badly. It doesn't matter that 
you gave her her inheritance and her upbringing. 
You're not to blame if she goes wrong. The world 
is sorry for you, but let me say a word against 
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mothers and grandmothers and society breaks me. 
I don't change society. 

MISS BOOK. Don't be so bitter, Jean. 

JBAN. How can I help being bitter, Aunt Martha ? 
Things are wrong and I wanted to change them, and 
all that's happened is that I've been maimed. But 
I'm going to have it all out once and for all. I'm 
going away back to the beginning. You say you've 
never hurt me, well, you probably believe that. But 
you've hurt me terribly. When I realized that — ^that 
you were less than I thought you were, that you 
wouldn't face a single truth, that you were petty 
and preferred being petty, I went through a time of 
such sadness and disappointment. You were my 

world and you had failed me, everyone of you 

[Stops to gain control of heraelf.] 

MBB. BABEEB [outraged to the depths], Jean, no 
other girl in this world ever spoke to her mother as 
you're speaking. 

JEAN. Perhaps they never did, mother, but they've 
felt it. Believe me, Fm not the only one. You're 
wronging us. You're wronging us terribly. 

MBS. BABKBB. You're wronging yoiu^lves, with 
your selfishness and your modem ideas. 

JEAN. Yes, I am selfish, because I had to be to 
have any self. And as for my ideas, it is they that 
are driving me to tear some result from all my 
unhappy years, and from this umiatural thing that 
has happened to me now. You think I'm going to 
let it go without any good coming from it ; no, a 
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thousand times no ! Bad doesn't matter if it prevents 
other bad, and this shall prevent it. You have work 
to do, and youVe got to do it. You've got to help 
to change the attitude of the older generation. It is 
that that has forced me into my position, and now 
you've got to help me and others out of it. 

MBS. BABKBB. Jean, you're breaking my heart. 

JEAN. Mother, what do you suppose had happened 
to my heart P Do you suppose that it means nothing 
to me to be speaking like this to you and to Aunt 
Martha and to grandmother ? 

MBS. BOOK. Then, Jeanie, if there's any good left 
in you, don't do it. 

JEAN. Oh, grandmother, won't you realize that it 
is the good in me that is making me do it ? Stop 
thinking I'm bad. I didn't do this thing because I 
was bad. Won't any of you believe that ? [Pause, 
they won't look at herJ] All right, then you shall 
have it straight out. I did it because you had tried to 
deprive me of my rightful life. Vernon's mother and 
sister tried to refuse life to my children, but it wasn't 
possible. All you have done is to turn what might 
have been lawful into an imlawful channel. Can't 
you see that the weight of your generation is a dead 
weight polluting the young life of my generation. 
[They are appaUed.] 

MBS. BOOK. What does the girl mean ? 

JBAN. I sound insane, but I'll make you see. I'm 
seeing clearer myself now, clearer than I ever have 
before. It all works out in a straight line from the 
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time I was a little girl down to this minute. When 
I was quiet and amenable you said I was good. When 
I was keen and full of life you didn't know what to 
do with me. We women are only at home with 
stagnation. When we have life to deal with we're 
floored. You never prepared me for life. You 
never told me a single useful fact. You left me to 
find out things from dirty-minded school mates 

MBS. BABEBB [interrupting]. That's not true. 

JBAK. Oh, yes it is. You think you told me, but 
you didn't, and I went through some unhappy years. 
I've never forgiven you those years. That was my 
first mark against you. Then I got a little older 
and my mind began to wake up, and you tried to 
stop that. You hadn't been taught to deal with 
minds and mine mconvenienced you. Next my 
energy and capacity awakened and you tried to turn 
those into useless channels. I didn't want unnatural 
things. I've been normal down to the bone, and 
now — ^now because of you, I've put a scar on myself 
that I'll bear all my life. [Stops, dry sobs rack her.] 

MISS BOOK [more moved than the other two, who 
are mxyre bewildered than anything else]. Oh, stop, 
stop, Jeanie ! You don't know what you are saying. 

JEAN. Oh, yes, aunt, yes, I do know, but I've 
been so hurt. I've got to cry out. It's the women. 
It's the ignorance and staleness of the women. If 
you had all been working as men worked this wouldn't 
have happened. If you had let me work it wouldn't 
have happened. 
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MISS BOOK [ctmotisly]. What's work got to do 
with it ? 

JEAN. Work uses up energy. It disciplines life. 
Women drug their vitality with petty routine until 
they don't want to live, and they don't want those 
about them to live. Women of your ideas draw 
the vitality from their daughters as they would the 
fangs from a snake. Somdbow it didn't work with me, 
and I've stung both you and myself. I never wanted 
anything but what was useful and ^txue to the best in 
me, and this thing has come to me. 

MBS. BABEEB. Now, have you finished? We've 
listened to you. I determined to hear what you had 
to say, and now I want to know if you've finished 
your tirade of vanity and superiority against people 
who have had experience of life, and whom you have 
never listened to as you should. Answer me that ? 

JEAN. No, no, I haven't finished. If I saw one 
look of comprehension in your feice I could say I had ; 
but I don't, and I'll have to go on, no matter what 
you think of me. [Looks at each in turn.] Don't 
any of you see, won't any of you understand, that 
there's something radically wrong when scenes like 
this take place ? And surely, surely all the wrong 
can't be in me. 

MBS. BOOK [impregnable]. It's you who have dis- 
graced us, isn't it ? You can't say it is us. 

JEAN [looks at them all again]. I would say it was 
you if there was any use, but there isn't. I'm going. 
I've tried, but now I'm going. [Makes fm* the door.] 
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UB8. BABSBB. Don't you dare leave this room. 
What do you intend doing ? What is to be the end 
of you ? 

JBAN. This is the end of one part of me. This 
that's happened is the result of what has been going 
on for years and years. If you mean what is to be 
the banning, Mr. Collins is going to marry Vernon 
and me this evening at seven. [They are all 
amazed.] 

MISS BOOK. Mr. Ck>llins ! 

MBS. BOOK. My word ! But what do you expect 
to live on, pray ? 

MBS. BABEEB. Why didn't you say so? Why 
didn't you tell me that at first ? 

JBAN [very quiet], I told you there was no need 
for my telling you what I have. No one else will 
ever know, except Mr. Collins. He knows, of course. 

MBS. BABKBB. You might have saved me these 
terrible hours, and you didn't. 

JBAN. Yes, I might have, but I wanted you to see 
what the tragedy of the women sometimes brings 
about. I asked you a long time ago to admit that 
things were unhappy and should be changed, and you 
wouldn't. Well, now the state of things that you 
wouldn't have changed has brought you an un- 
happiness you can understand. [mbs. babebb 
buries her face in her hands, sobbing, jean 
rushes to her.] Oh, mother — mother, don't — 
don't cry ! I can't bear to see you cry. [Puts her 
arms around her^ kneeling beside her,] Mother, dear, 
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stop ! It's this that I care for more than euiything else 
— the way we've all hurt each other. [She is just a 
sobbing girl now, broken-hearted at being alienated 
from her people.] Mother, dear, look at me. [Kisses 
her.] Don't you care that I'm unhappy ? I care so 
dreadfully that I've made you cry ; but I had to, 
mother. [Looks around at her grandmother, who is 
staring dry-eyed into space.] Look at grandmother, 
she isn't crying. Oh, mother — mother ! 

MBS. BAREBB [shaking her off]. Don't touch me. 
Gk> away from me. 

JBAN. Oh, mother, don't say that, don't ! I know 
I've said dreadful things, but I'm your daughter. 
You're all my people. I've tried to stand out against 
you all, but I can't. I want to be friends. 

MBS. BABEBB. I'll never forgive you. I'll never 
forgive you as long as I live. 

JBAN. Yes — yes, you'll have to. I'm yourdaughter. 
You've known me always. 

MBS. BABKBB. Yes, and I've had it from your own 
lips that you don't love me. 
JBAN. I didn't mean just that. 
MBS. BABKBB. You needn't try to take it back. 
You've said it, and you meant it. There's some- 
thing wrong with a girl who doesn't love her 
mother. You, whom I cared for as a little baby. I 
loved you so. Oh, I wish I had died before this 
happened. You've broken my heart. 

JBAN. Mother — mother, forgive me! I'll do any- 
thing you say. I love you, mother. I do love you. 
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MB8. BABKEB [glares at her]. I can't believe you. 
You said you didn't love me, and your acts show it, 

JBAN [sinks on the floor, sitting staring at her 
molJier], Don't — don't look at me like that 1 You're 
making me feel that I'm difierent from everyone else. 
If there's no one on my side I must be wrong. [Looks 
at the other two,] Motiier, I did love you. I loved 
you until you would never let me be my best. You 
always wanted me to be my worst. No, no, I don't 
mean that. It just seemed my worst to me. I know 
it didn't to you. Oh, I seem to be losing my grip. 
I'm not sure of anything. Oh, mother, if you'd just 
help me a little. 

MBS. BABEEB [thinking she is doing her solemn 
duty]. Jean, this is the first sign of softness you 
have shown. It's the first moment when your heart 
hasn't been full of hardness and vanity. You've 
begun to doubt your own sense of right and wrong, 
and that shows there is some hope for you. Just 
because I'm your mother, and because by whatever 
light I have I've tried to do right by you, [she is 
speaking from her conscientiotiSy unhappy heart now] 
and just because, for some reason that I don't under- 
stand, you haven't turned out as I prayed night after 
night that you might, I can't be easy on you now. 
I've got to try and make you see things right, Jeanie. 
Admit to me that you've said dreadfid things. Con- 
fess to us all here, to your grandmother and your Aimt 
Martha and me, that you know those words you spoke 
to us have been horrible ones. 
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JHAN [tortured and groveUing], Oh, wait, wait ! Let 
me ^peak ! There's no need of your trying to make 
me see they were horrible. I knew that when I said 
them. This whole scene is mispeakable, but don't let 
it just end in my saying I'm sorry. Don't make all 
I've gone through go for nothing. 

MBS. BABEEB [tiot Seeing at aZZ, but genuinely 
righteous]. Then why did you bring it upon us ? 

JBAN [desperate]. But I had to, that^s the whole 
thing. I didn't want to hurt you, but I had to make 
some good oome. There are other families like ours, 
not all, of course, but enough to make it dreadful. 
You were trying to waste me as you had been wasted. 
I felt trapped. I had to fight to prevent your forcing 
your ideas of right and wrong on me. 

MBS. BABEBB [flaring]. Our ideas of right and 
wrong ! You shameless girl to set yourself against 
all right-thinking people ! What would mothers be 
if they had your ideas ? 

JBAN [beating her fists together in agony], I'm 
right, I'm right ! You shan't take that from me. I'm 
sure that if women are to be fit mothers thejr've got 
to turn their backs on all you hold best for them. 

MBS. BABEBB [rising]. You talk of being a fit 
mother, you, whose child will be illegitimate in the 
eyes of all good people, no matter how soon you 
marry. 

JBAN [gives a cry and covers her ears with her 
hands]. I won't listen ! I won't listen any longer. 
You mustn't say I won*t give my baby tenfold more 
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than most mothers give. I shall ! I shall ! You 
shouldn't have said that. [Rocks hcbck and forth.] 
My baby, my baby, I'll take care of you always. 

MBS. BOOK. Have done, have done, Hannah. The 
child can't be as bad as she seems. She is quite beside 
herself. Perhaps I can do something with her. Come 
here, Jean, come to your granny, she wants to talk 
to you. [jBAN rises and goes to her slowly ^ still 
sobbing,] Now, dearie, we know that you didn't 
mean anything that you said. That's understood. 
But they were very terrible things to say, my dear, 
no matter what your state of mind, and your mother, 
who has been a good mother to you, Jean, she feels 
them terribly. You see that, don't you ? 

JBAN [nodding her head — she is broken], I see, 
granny, I'm sorry, I 

MBS. BOOK. Yes, I know you're sorry, dear, and 
we all know your better nature regrets all this just 
as much as we do. We believe that, dear, never fear, 
and it's so, isn't it ? 

JBAN [falling to her knees^ burying her head in her 
grandmother'^s lap], I suppose so, granny. 

MBS. BOOK [waxing cheerful]. Of course you do ; 
and as for the sin you've committed, weU, your 
punishment will be in other hands than mine. Now 
that you see you are wrong I can rest content. 
[Strokes jban's hair sweetly.] Now go and ask your 
mother to forgive you, she will, I know. Gro now. 

JBAN [rises slowly a/nd dazed by the completeness 
with which she is cornered goes towards her mother, 
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When she reaches her she says'] Mother [There 

is a ring at the front door bell.] 

MBS. BOOK. Who can that be ? 

MISS ROOK [listening]. It is Vernon Whittier. [mrs. 
BARKER rises to go.] Hannah, oughtn't you to stay ? 

MRS. BARKER. I Can^t. 

MRS. ROOK. . It's your duty. 

MRS. BABKEB [starts towards door at ba>ck]. Not 
now — Plater. I can't now. 

[Exit JEAN stands with ha/nging head 
and dazed eyes. 

MISS BOOK. Mother, you go with Hannah. 

MBS. BOOK [rises]. I won't be able to help her, 
but I'll go. 

[Eodt. 

MISS BOOK [not rising]. Jean, I'm staying — I'm 
staying because I want to tell you that I know why 
you fought. You were afraid of becoming me. 

JEAN [goes to her]. Oh ! 

MISS BOOK. Oh, yes, you were, and I don't blame 
you. I ought to have stood up for you while the 
others were here, but I couldn't. 

JEAN [hysterical sobs coming slowly]. I've been 
cruel, I've failed. 

MISS BOOK. They never saw. They never saw 
anything. You only hurt them, you didn't change 
them. We can't change. 

JEAN. Aunt Martha, will I hurt my daughter, 
and will she hurt me? Oh my God, I mustn't, I 
mustn't ! [Stands with her face in her hands.] 
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[VEBNON enters, pausing on seeing jban. 

MISS BOOK. Jean, Vernon's come. 

JEAN [rushes to vebkon crying franticaUy] Vemon, 

when our children are growing'and living and seeing 

promise me we won't be stupid, promise me we'll 

remember. 

YBBNON [taking her in his arms]. Jean, don't 
work yourself up. 

[JEAK sobs in ybrnon'b arms; miss 
ROOK watches them for a m^oment, 
then drops her eyes and glancing 
out over the audience smiles a 
matter-of-fact smile of disbelief in 
the ability of the world to go right. 
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'* Mr. Barker . . . takes no joy in the game of sticking pins 
into convention. He outrages convention when he wishes 
to ; but he only wishes to because it gets in the way of the 
greater things that are his real subject. The desire to shock 
has no place in Mr. Barker's published work ; the desire to 
teach has a great place. And Mr. Barker stands at the head 
of a movement that, in English drama, is undoubtedly new." — 
Times Literary Supplement^ Oct. 7, 1909. 

" His plays are among the few that are worth seeing and 
among the still fewer that are worth reading, and reading 
seriously and more than once." — Morning Posty Sept. 27, 
1909. 

** A remarkable talent lies here ; perhaps a very great one. 
Mr. Barker's literary faculty is in itself unusual. He is a 
serious and highly competent workman, he writes no dull or 
weak lines ; he can be both allusive and direct, and now and 
then he approaches Ibsen's power of imparting to prose 
the incomparable emotional effect of poetry." — Nation^ 
Sept. 18, 1909. 

" Whatever Mr. Granville Barker does on a stage, or behind 
it, is a matter for both respect and delight. One has to respect, 
too, what he writes ; for he will take none of the cheap and 
nasty ways to a kind of success ; he tries for fine things, his 
ideas are liberal, his circumstantial observation of a scene is 
very close, and his nicety of characterisation . . . borders on 
the marvellous, like the discrimination of expert wool-sorters 
and tea-tasters." — Manchester Guardian, 

** Le th^^tre est avant tout pour lui un moyen de combat." 
— Revue Germanique^ 191 2. 
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THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE 

This play deals with the moral problems that present them- 
selves to Edward Voysey, when he learns that the solicitor's 
business which he inherits from his father is based on a 
system of misappropriation of trust funds. He seeks justifica- 
tion for his attempt to put matters straight, and his actions are 
criticised from various points of view by the other members 
of his family. Finally he is reconciled to the distasteful task 
by the encouragement of his cousin Alice Maitland. 

**An amazingly vivid, grimly humorous picture of a 
prosperous mid -Victorian English family; it is merciless 
and intensely comic. . • . Moreover, it has a 4elicate, sub- 
dued strain of love - interest, with a pleasantly pathetic 
flavour." — Westminster Gazette. 

"The play represents one of the very best specimens of 
the modern English dramatic school. It is thoughtful, it is 
serious, it is interesting, it is dramatic ; it touches real 
problems, and gives us real personages." — W. L. Courtney in 
the Daily Telegraph. 

Eighth Impression, Cloth^ is, net; Paper y is, 6d, net. 

Also in " Three Plays,'' with " The Marrying of Anne Leete " 

and " Waste,'' Cloth, 5/. net. 



* All Plays in this list, unless otherwise described, 
are published in Crown octavo, 7J x 5 inches. 
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WASTE 

"enforces with a certain sombre power*' (says the Church Family 
Netos)^ "and withoat pandering to pruriency, the teaching 
so often ignored, so bitterly resented, so surely true, that the 
wages of sin is death." The story, put briefly, shows how 
the career of Henry Trebell, a rising young politician, is 
ruined by his momentary intrigue with an attractive but 
empty-headed married woman. She refuses to face the 
scandal that is in prospect, and dies as the result of her 
attempt to destroy Trebell's child. Trebell, with his 
political career cut short, finds nothing left to live for, and 
commits suicide. 

" To have read Waste twice through carefully is to recog- 
nise it as a fine intellectual achievement — subtle, profound, 
interesting, just. ... It is packed with subjects, and with 
original thought about those subjects." — Times. 

" This play is a superb tragedy, relentless, pitiful, 
veracious." — Daihf Chronicle, 

*' A reading of it confirms our opinion that in it we have 
one of the notable plays of modern times." — Athenaum, 

" It is full of ideas, it is rich in knowledge of life. Its one 
sex phase, to which doubtless objection was taken, makes for 
purity and anti^sensualism as much as the most verbally correct 
of modern comic operas or- musical comedies may make for 
the opposite." — C. K. S. in the Sphere, 

Eighth Impression. Chthy zs. net; Paper, is, 6a. net. 

Abo in " Three Plays'' with " The Marrying of Ann Leete " 
and " The Voysey Inheritance.'' Cloth, 5/. net. 




THE MADRAS HOUSE 

"The unifying principle of the play," Mr. Max Beerbohm 
said in the Saturday RevietOy " is that the theme throughout 
is the present and future of woman — woman regarded from 
various standpoints, moral, aesthetic, economic, and so on." 
Constantine Madras, once a man-milliner of Bond Street, has 
turned Mahommedan. His brother-in-law, Henry Huxtable, 
has six unmarried daughters at home in Denmark Hill, and a 
large drapery establishment where the living-in system has 
produced suspicion of a scandal. Another view is presented 
by Eustace Perrin State, a sentimental American business-man 
who has come to negotiate for the purchase of the Madras 
House. Philip and Jessica Madras, with their friend Major 
Thomas, also contribute to the debate. 

" You can read The Madras House at your leisure, dip into 
it here and there, turn a tit-bit over lovingly on the palate 
. . . and the result is, in our experience, a round of pleasure. 
. . . That priceless companion the sentimental American 
capitalist, Mr. State . . . *has never read the Koran — an 
oversight [he makes a mental note},* . . . The Madras House is 
so good in print that everybody should make a mental note to 
read it, like Mr. State with the Koran." — Times, 

" The play has a cornucopious flow of ideas ; it has wit, 
pungency, surprisingness, relevance to modern life, and perfect 
freedom from stupidities of every kind ; and it gives you the 
feeling of contact with an uncommon, eager, luminous 
mind." — Manchester Guardian, 

**Tous ceux qui s'int^ressent aux moeurs v^ritables de 
I'Angleterre devront lire la piice de Mr. Granville Barker." — 
Mercure de France, 

Third Impression, Cloth^ zs, net; Paper^ is, 6d, net. 
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THE 

MARRYING OF ANN LEETE 

is set in the eighteenth century. The play shows how Ann, 
on the verge of contracting a marriage of convenience with 
Lord John Carp, revolts from the decadence of her family and 
deliberately marries a healthy young gardener. " We've all 
been in too great a hurry to be civilised," she says to her 
husband ; *' I mean to go back ... I was afraid to live . . . 
and now I am content." 

"Delicate, sensuous, half-modish, half-poetic.'* — Nation, 

''As a piece of literature it is splendid ; its language is full 
of point and wit, and the scenes and costumes help to conjure 
up the idea of a picture by Watteau." — Court JoumaL 

Fourth Impression, Cloth^ zs, net; Paper ^ \s, 6d. net. 
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PRUNELLA 

or Love in a Dutch Garden 

By Laurence Housman and Granville Barker 

tells how Pierrot saw Prunella through the hedge of her 
aunts' formal garden^ and crept through to her, bringing 
romance (as she thought) ; how he wooed her and carried her 
off through the window of her room down a ladder of dreams j 
how he deserted her thereafter, and left her desolate ; 
and finally how she found him again when everything seemed 
to have turned against her. 

"A very charming love-tale, which works slowly to a 
climax of great and touching beauty." — Daily News, 

'* This exquisite little fantasy is not the least of the addi- 
tions to our dramatic literature which we owe to the Court 
Theatre enterprise. It reads as charmingly as it acted, and 
that is saying much. It is full of quaint invention, humour, 
irony, and pathos." — Tribune, 



Pott 4/tf, with frontispiece by Laurence Housman and music of 
^^ Pierrofs Serenade*^ {which can be obtained separate ly^ \s, 6d. net), 
decorated clothj 5/. net, 
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ANATOL 

A Sequence of Dialogues 

By Arthur Schkitzler, paraphrased for the English 
Stage by Granville Barker. 

CONTENTS 

(I) Ask no Questions and you'll hear no Stories — (II) A 
Christmas Present — (III) An Episode — (IV) Keepsakes — 
(V) A Farewell Supper— (VI) Dying Pangs— (VII) The 
Wedding Morning. 

Anatol is an amorous but inconstant bachelor of Vienna ; 
his friend Max is another, but more philosophical and 
phlegmatic. Anatol appears in all the Dialogues, Max in 
five of them ; but there is a different lady in each of the 
seven, and v^ith them as foils Anatol shows himself by turns 
sentimental, jealous, disillusioned, self-critical, absurdly vain, 
and incurably volatile. "He makes a fine art of his love- 
affairs, and carefully diagnoses the sensations they produce." 

"Anatol is a bad lot, but the dialogues in which he 
figures are little masterpieces of polished, glittering lucidity 
and point. . . . Mr. Granville Barker has certainly made 
excellent English of them." — Manchester Guardian. 

Third Impression, Cloth^ zs. net; Paper ^ is. 6d. net. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF POMPEY 

THE GREAT 

Argument.-— In the years 50 and 49 b.c, Cneius Pompeius 
Magnus, the head of the patrician party, contested with 
C. Julius Cassar, the popular leader, for supreme power in the 
State. Their jealousy led to the trouble of the Civil War, 
in which, after many battles, Cneius Pompeius Magnus was 
miserably killed. 

Act I. The determination of Pompeius to light with his 

rival, then marching upon Rome. 
Act IL The triumph of Pompey's generalship at 

Dyrrachium. His overthrow by the generals of his 

staff*. His defeat at Pharsalia. • 

Act III. The death of that great ruler on the seashore 

of Pelusium in Egypt. 

** In this Roman tragedy, while we admire its closely knit 
structure, dramatic effectiveness, and atmosphere of reality 
. . . the warmth and colour of the diction are the most 
notable things. . . . He knows the art of phrasing ; he has 
the instinct for and by them." — Athenaum, 

" Fine, nervous, dramatic English. Words which eat into the 
soul, which have a meaning, which are revelatory of character. 
A fine virility about the whole play and its conception. An 
altogether admirable piece of writing which fully justifies Mr. 
Masefield's real literary distinction." — Observer, 

"He has written a great tragedy. . . . The dialogue is 
written in strong, simple, and nervous prose, flashing with 
poetic insight, significance, and suggestion. The characters 
are intensely alive, the situations are handled by a master 
hand, and the whole play is pregnant with that high and 
solemn pathos which is the gift of the born writer of 
tragedies." — Morning Post, 

Third Impression, Cloth, p, 6d, net; Paper, is, 6d, net. 
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RUTHERFORD & SON 

The real hero or villain of this play is literally "Rutherford 
& Son,** i,e, the firm established by the lifelong labour of John 
Rutherford. To this idol in his old age he sacrifices every- 
thing ; he robs his son of a trade-secret to maintain the Works, 
and to maintain the firm's dignity he drives from his house his 
daughter and his trusted head-man, who are secret lovers. 
Opposed and hated by his children, he is at last driven to 
bargain with his daughter-in-law for control of the grandson 
who is to carry on the business ; and " Rutherford's " emerges 
triumphant. 

'* Miss Sowerb/s Rutherford and Son is the best first play 
since Chains of Miss Biizabeth Baker. . . . Her play is exactly 
like Chains in the complete subordination of everything to a 
persistent main theme. Both plays are the work of an 
aesthetic puritan." — Saturday Review, 

"Literary enough to make excellent reading." — Daily 
Express. 

"It is a finely constructed play and a remarkable first 
work." — Catholic Herald. 

"I have read few good acting plays which are so con- 
secutive and satisfactory to read." — 71 P^s Weekly, 

Second Impression. Clothe is. 6d. net; Paper ^ is. 6a. net. 
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ELIZABETH BAKER 



CHAINS 

This play, originally produced by the Play Actors* Society, 
and subsequently one of the successes of the Frohman 
Repertory Theatre, deals with the life of London clerks and 
their families. Miss Baker's hero, Charlie Wilson, struggles 
to emancipate himself from his narrow life ; and is on the 
point of emigrating to the Colonies when he finds that he is 
going to become a father. Such are the " chains " that tie 
him to his life at home. 

''It is not often that the theatre in England sets one 
thinking ; still less often does it open up an imperial horizon. 
But the play called Chains^ at the Repertory Theatre, does 
both."— Z>j//y Mail, 

"It is just the sort of play that one likes to buy and read, 
for it is real and alive, and a play full of ideas." — Daily 
Mail. 

Third Impression, Clothy is, 6d, net ; Paper, is, net. 



THE 

PRICE OF THOMAS SCOTT 

This play, written with all the intimate knowledge of her 
characters that is to be expected of the author of Chains, 
shows the struggles of a draper, with a failing business and a 
growing son, against the temptation to sell his shop to a 
purchaser who intends to convert it into a dancing-hall. 
Thomas Scott is a devout chapel-goer and a Puritan, and 
realises that he cannot serve both God and Mammon. 

Cloth, zs, net ; Paper, is, 6d, net. 
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LAURENCE HQUSMAN 

PAINS AND PENALTIES: 

The Defence of Queen Caroline 

This play has been described by the Lord Chamberlain — 
in the course of refusing to license its performance — as 
dealing with ^ a sad historical episode of comparatively recent 
date in the life of an unhappy lady." Mr. Housman, in in- 
troducing his defence of Queen Caroline, Consort of George 
IV., points out that the " unhappy lady " has been dead for 
ninety years, during which period her memory has rested 
under a cloud which the main drift of his play is calculated to 
remove. 

** This play has been censored. It is a play by a poet and 
artist. And it goes very deeply and hauntingly into the 
heart. The note that it sounds is the note of Justice, and he 
would indeed be either a fearful or a fawning reader who 
could find aught to object to in it." — Observer. 

Clothy p, 6d, net; Paper^ is, 6d, net* 



THE CHINESE LANTERN 

A fantastic play in a quaint Chinese setting, telling how 
Tikipu, the drudge of an art-school, tried to learn how to 
paint, and was taken away into a magic picture of Wiowani 
for three years. Meanwhile the little slave-girl Mee-Mee 
faithfully awaits his return, which occurs just as she has given 
up hope and is about to poison herself to avoid a forced 
marriage with Yunglangtsi, a gross body with a grocer's soul. 
Mee-Mee and Tikipu run away together. 

Pott 4/c, Cioth^ 3/. 6d, net. 
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FOUR PLAYS 

Jaiii«8 and John: Miles Dixon: Mary's Wedding:: 
and A Short Way with Authors 

James and John describes with true pathos the home-coming 
of a convict father who has served his sentence for embezzle- 
ment and the way in which he is received by his family. 

Miles Dixon and Marfs Wedding are two dialect dramas of 
Westmoreland folk, the former of a tramp-poet wooing a 
married woman by night, the latter of a girl who failed to 
redeem her lover from his drunkard's habits. 

A Short fVay with Authors is a brilliant satirical farce directed 
against the methods and mannerisms of the popular actor- 
manager. 

*' Miles Dixon is the only play we know in which a writer 
has shown himself strong enough to train upon Synge and yet 
be all the more fully himself after it. . . . It is one of the 
most deeply moving of all modern plays." — Manchester 
Guardian, 

*^ No one who reads discriminatingly the collection of short 
plays . . . can fail to recognise in three of the four not only 
poetic conception but also the language and treatment of 
poetry. The exception is just a little joke dashed off* in high 
spirits." — Sunday Times, 

^ These plays contain the best work he has yet given to the 
public." — Scotsman, 

Cloth, zs, 6d, net. 
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EDWARD GARNETT 



THE TRIAL OF JEANNE D*ARC 

follows with some exactitude the actual course, in historical 
outline, of the trial of Jeanne d'Arc for heresy in January- 
May 143 1. 

** It is a powerful presentment of a situation charged with 
dramatic interest ; the reproduction of an atmosphere of 
political and ecclesiastical chicane, of hypocrisy, trickery, and 
brutality, involving the solitary figure of the Maid. It 
presents the concentrated essence of the public life of the 
fifteenth century — an age of a decadent and sophistical 
Church, and an equally decadent militarism, finding their 
contrast in the earlier religious ideal personified in Jeanne." — 
Pa// Ma// Gazette. 

" The play can be read with continual interest and frequent 
admiration in the study." — Eng/ish Review, 

'* Mr. Garnett has succeeded in reproducing the historical 
atmosphere in no slight measure. Certainly, also, he has not 
failed to reveal much of the extraordinary psychological 
interest of the trial." — IVestminster Gazette* 

C/9thy 3 J. 6d. net; Paper ^ \s, 6d, net. 
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ALLAN MONKHOUSE 



MARY BROOME 

'* Mr. Monkhouse's play is fantastic, though it has the great 
merit of directness in the handling of its situation. Its story 
is that of the seduction of a servant -girl by a semi -artist, 
and then enforced marriage upon the insistence of a rigidly 
conventional parent. . . . Mary Broome was one of the most 
interesting of the plays presented by Miss Horniman's com- 
pany. ... It has a quality rare enough in the theatre, a 
quality of sweetness in irony that is hardly to be found in 
English outside the pages of Mr. Henry James.** — Gilbert 
Cannan in Rhythm. 

'* Unquestionably the strongest, the most courageous, and 
the most penetrating play that we have had from an English- 
man this decade. . . . It is a drama of which the British stage 
may well be proud.** — Manchester Courier. 

Second Impression, Cioth^ zs, net; Paper ^ u. 6 J, net. 



THE EDUCATION OF MR. 

SURRAGE 

In this comedy the son and two daughters of Mr. Surrage, a 
retired business-man, seek to bring their father's ideas up to 
date by inviting to their house for a week-end a budding 
dramatist, an artist with more reputation than money, and a 
bohemian lady. By acquaintance with them the " education ** 
of Mr. Surrage is accomplished at the expense of his 
children's ideals, and not without much amusement to the 

reader. 

"The more the comedy is studied, the more its artistic 
beauties grow upon one." — Nation. 

Cloth J IS. net; Paper ^ is. 6d. net. 
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LADY BELL 



THE WAY THE MONEY GOES 

"The story of the simple-minded excellent woman caught 
for a time by the wiles of the street * bookie' arid the 
sneaking pedlar, is humorous and also pathetic. Lady Bell 
makes her people live ; obviously they are founded upon 
observation of life, and the fine insight into character that 
is the foundation of imagination in drama. True artistic 
instinct prevents her from turning the play into a pamphlet. 
— Westminster Gazette. 



»i 



**D6cidement cct ouvragc restera comme I'un des plus 
saisissants tableaux de la vie ouvri^re dans I'Angleterre 
contemporaine." — Revue Germanique, 

Chth^ is. 6d, net ; Paper ^ is. net. 

JAMES BYRNE 

LORDS & MASTERS 

This is a study of the relations between a brutal husband and 
his wife and the wife's admirer, in which the wife undergoes 
a revulsion of feeling on discovering a liaison between her 
lover and his landlady's daughter. 

"The technique of the play is exceptionally good. Every 
sentence helps forward the action. There is no irrelevance." 
— D,ai/y News. 

"This thoughtful and interesting little play." — Glasgow 
Herald. 

Cloth, IS. 6d. net; Paper ^ is. net. 
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STANLEY HOUGHTON 



HINDLE WAKES 

has caused a great deal of discussion wherever it has been 
performed. The son of a wealthy Lancashire mill-owner has 
accidentally met, and spent a seaside week-end with, a mill- 
girl, the daughter of a working man, who is, nevertheless, an 
old friend of his father's. The young man is already engaged 
to be married. When his fault is discovered, his parents and 
those of the girl determine that he must make *' an honest 
woman " of her ; but when everything is apparently arranged, 
the mill-girl strenuously resists, and refuses to marry him. 
The play ends with a powerful scene between the young man 
and his fiancee. 

'' His characters are all living persons, no mere puppets, 
and because of that he is a real dramatist." — Bookman, 

*' A notable addition to modern drama. He raises no new 
problem, but his treatment of an old one breathes the spirit 
of the age in its refusal to be bound by conventional ideas." — 
Dundee Advertiser, 



cc 



It is as good to read as to see ; and better still to think 
over." — Theatreland. 



Sixth Impression. Cloth, zs. nets Paper, is, 6d, net. 
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STANLEY HOUGHTON 

THE YOUNGER GENERATION 

The theme of this comedy is the emancipation of the 
three children of Mr. and Mrs. Kennion from the stern 
control of their parents. The two sons stay out late, and 
one gets intoxicated ; and the daughter engages herself to a 
friend of her brothers of whom her parents disapprove. 
Freedom is obtained for them by the sane intervention of an 
uncle ; and in the culminating scene Mr. Kennion is forced 
into a lie when challenged by his son with " Have you never 
been drunk yourself ? " 

The play was first produced at the Manchester Repertory 
Theatre, and has had a successful West End run at the 
Haymarket Theatre. 

Clothy zs, net; Paper ^ u. 6^. net. 

FIVE ONE- ACT PLAYS 

The Dear Departed is a comedy dealing with an old man 
who is supposed to have died, but rises from his trance to 
interrupt the quarrels of his relatives over his property. 

Fanc^ Free is the story of a frustrated elopement, husband 
and wife meeting at an hotel by accident. 

The Master of the House is a small but powerful sketch of a 
gaol-bird returning home to sponge upon his father, whom he 
finds dead. 

Phipps is a farce, the butler Phipps proving himself a better 
man than his master the baronet, and reconciling him to his 
wife. 

The Fifth Commandment shows how a selfish mother pretends 
to be an invalid and prevents her daughter from marrying, 
only to find that she herself loses a suitor. 

Cloth, zs, net s Paper , \s, 6d. net. 
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B. MACDONALD HASTINGS 



THE NEW SIN 

The plot of this play, which caused a great sensation on its 
production at the Royalty Theatre in London, February 
191 2, turns upon the will of a rich and eccentric manufacturer 
with twelve children, which causes Hilary Cutts, the eldest 
of them, to feel that he is committing a " new sin " by 
continuing to live ; because only after his death can his 
impoverished brothers and sisters come into the fortune that 
is awaiting each of them. One of the worthless brothers 
commits a murder in Hilary's room, and the latter sees his 
opportunity and allows himself to be convicted of the 
crime and sentenced to death ; but the penalty is commuted 
to penal servitude. Tableau. 

" Bravo, Mr. Macdonald Hastings ! A writer who can give 
us, as his first dramatic essay, a play so profoundly interesting, 
so ingenious, and withal so curiously bizarre, ought to go 
far.*' — Dail;^ Telegraph, 

" A vivid and brilliant piece of dramatic composition." — 
Morning Leader, 

" One of the most notable plays of recent years." — Aberdeen 
Free Press, 

Clotky 2s, net; Paper, is, net. 
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B. MACDONALD HASTINGS 



LOVE— AND WHAT THEN? 

shows the revolt of the youthful and light-hearted wife of an 
austere provincial clergyman, whom she shocks by her insistence 
on appearing at an entertainment of his parishioners in a very 
short-skirted costume. Further, she flirts rather dangerously 
with a young naval lieutenant, but is saved from irreparable 
error by the intervention of a kindly and unconventional 
Bishop. 

** One of the smartest modern comedies we have read for 
many a day. The dialogue from first to last shines with 
sparkling wit, and the plot shows outstanding originality of 
construction." — Dundee Advertiser, 

Cloth^ zs. net; Paper, is, net. 



THE TIDE 

** an emancipated melodrama," as the author calls it, tells of 
the romantic career of Felicity Scarth, who at eighteen was 
robbed of her illegitimate child, at twenty-one became rich 
and attempted to stifle her craving for the child by a life of 
dissipation, and at thirty-four attempted suicide to end every- 
thing. By the help of a doctor she rediscovers her child, now 
a grown girl of eighteen, and after further trials all ends happily 
for both mother and daughter. 

" It is miles in front of the common * London success.* " — 
Manchester Guardian, 

Cloth, 2 J. net: Paper, i/. net. 
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C. B. FERNALD 



THE MARRIED WOMAN 

This play, by the author of The Cat and the Cherub^ shows 
how a girl, alarmed by her ignorance of what marriage 
means, seeks to find out before committing herself to matri- 
mony, but is carried away by natural feeling. Her marriage 
turns out to be a failure, and she accepts an unconventional 
solution of her difficulties offered by a former lover. 

*' It is a very clever, truly amusing comedy ... a comedy 
of idea, with a witty dialogue and some very clever character- 
drawing. . . . This bold, able, amusing play . . . interesting 
and effective." — Westminster Gazette, 

"The author of the Married Woman proves himself just as 

competent as the author of Getting Married^ and the difference 

between the two is that the former is wholly coherent." — 

Sunday Times, 

Clothy 3/. dd. net. 

LEONARD INKSTER 



THE EMANCIPATION 

"A Study under the microscope of a quite ordinary and 

perfectly comic family in a provincial town. The son of 

the house . . . signalises his individuality by falling in 

love with the maid -servant, an intentionally unimpressive 

demonstration of individuality, and is surprised in some 

honest, if blundering, love-making. That is all the play, 

and Mr. Inkster has filled it to the brim with amazing little 

bits of observation. . . . We liked this play enormously. 

There is beauty, submission and fantasy in it." — Manchester 

Guardian, 

Clothy zs, net; Paper, is, 6d. net. 
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F. G. LAYTON 



THE POLITICIANS 

This "comedy in four acts'* deals with the Parliamentary 
candidature of the Hon. Peter Baldwin, son of a Tory peer, 
in a constituency largely consisting of slums. Beginning the 
fight without convictions, he undergoes a revulsion of feeling, 
and in losing the seat finds both himself and his happiness. 

" There is brightness and humour in this comedy, with its 
abundant topical political satire.'* — T,P,^s Weekly, 

Clothf IS net ; Paper ^ is, 6d, net. 



FLORIDA SCOTT-MAXWELL 



THE FLASH-POINT 

Described by the author as " a play of a provincial town," 
this is a comedy, or perhaps a tragi-comedy, of the struggle 
of Jean Barker against her mother, grandmother, and aunt. 
After attempting to hold a public meeting unknown to 
them, she is accidentally locked in all night in the hall with 
Vernon, her fianc^ ; and this produces the denouement of 
the play. The dialogue is most spirited and brilliant, and 
the characters most amusingly drawn. 

Clothy 2s. net ; Paper y u. 6d, net. 
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HERMON OULD 



BETWEEN SUNSET AND 

DAWN 

A play in 'four scenes of an East-end "doss-house," dealing 
with a runaway wife and her lover, and ending with a 
powerful climax. 

Produced at the Adelphi Theatre in 191 2, this play, by a 
new writer, made a great impression and caused much 
discussion. 

Cloth^ IS, 6d. net ; Paper ^ is, net. 



REGINALD ARKELL 



COLOMBINE 

'' A fantasy in one act," issued with a few poems, and illus- 
trated by Frederick Carter, Colombine is a pretty, sentimental 
pastoral drama. 

" It embraces more humane cleverness, more wit mingled 
with wisdom, than we have met in verse for a very long 
time." — Evening Standard, 

Paper wrapper ^ is, net. 
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